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For thie Presbyterian. 
~ IMMORTALIT Y. 


will of God, abideth’ for ever — 


1 Jouw ii. 17. 


* that doeth the 
«iA, He‘abideth for ever in his good name. 
Thisiis.« part of his immortality. A good 
meme is rather, be chosen than great 
riches ;-for the memory of the just is bless- 
edi. -Who would not rather live io the 
cherished affections of the heart, than in 
marble monuments, or the records of fame? 
Let those who will, run for the prise of am- 
bition, in whatever course they please; be 
it ours. to follow in the footsteps of bim 
who: went about doing good—to embalm 
our memory in the liviog heart—and to 
abide'for ever in the good name we leave 
behind us, when: we pass from this vale of 
2. The Christien.abideth for ever in his 
pious ingtructions. His words may be un- 
heeded while he'lives, but they will be re- 
membered when he is gone. They who 
could trifle with bis sdmonitions when he 
was among them, can not escape the recol- 
lection of bis counsels, nor divest themselves 
af. their: hallowed influence. His living 
instructions, his dying messages and admo- 
nitions, will:remain to bless those who aré 
left: behind him: and of him it may be said, 
as. of Abel, he being dead, yet speaketh. 
.98..He abideth for ever in his example 
and influence. A holy example lives when 
we.are dead, and our influence is immortal. 
He that does the will of God sets an exam- 
ple, safe, salutary, and. enduring; snd he 
sheds around him,.and leaves behind him 
gm infleence which must be felt by succeed- 
ing generations. None of us liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself. -We live 
for each other; we die for each other: God, 
and the Church, and the world have claims. 
upon us-for's salutary example, and a holy 
influence; and these are @ part of the good 
‘mben’s immortality, They fill up, in a 
measure, ‘the. place he vacates when death 
removes him hence. They are a part of: 
the legacy which he leaves to those who 
come after him; and in them he abideth 
for ever. ‘And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will 


of Ged abideth for ever. W.J.M. 


The Chinese Philosopher Laou-tse, and 
his Conceptions of God. 


Le-eurl, the founder of the Taouists, 
possessed a great mind, and appears to 
have caught glimpses of 1 blime traths, 
though he has been sadly misrepresented by 
his degenerate followers. He lived in the 
sixth century before the Christian era, and 
was cotemporary with, though older than 
Confucius. The latter philosopher sought 
his instruction; but differing from him in 
mental mould, as widely as Aristotle from 
Plato, he neither relished the boldness of 
his speculations, nor the vague obscurity of 
his style. He never repeated his visit, 
though he always’spoke of him with re- 

Phe title of Laou-tse, “old master,” by 
which the great Taouist is chiefly know®, 
was probably given him during his life- 
‘ time, to distinguish him from Confucius. 
The rendering of ‘old child” (tse being 
properly an abbreviation of fu-tse,) was de- 
vised by his modern disciples to make way 
for their fiction of his pre-existence, and 
eighty years gestation. — 

Laou-tae bequeathed his doctrines to pos- 
terity in ‘five thousand words,’ which 
constitute the Zaou tah king—“<The Rule 
of Reason and Virtue.”’ In expression, 
this work is extremely sententious; and in 
the form of its composition, semi-poetical. 
It abounds in acute apothegms, and some 
of its passages rise to the character of sub- 
limity; but so incoherent are its contents, 
that it is impossible for any literal interpre- 
tation to form them into a system. Its in- 
consistencies, however, readily yield to that 
universal solvent, the hypothesis of a mystic 
meaning underlying the letter of the text. 
The following passage, which I render as 
closely ag the genius of the language will 
- admit, embodies a conception of the true 
God, seems to refer to his trinity of per- 
sons, and contains an enigmatical expres- 
sion, which appears to veil the name Jeho- 
vah. Bligh 
That which is invisible is called Ye, 

That which is inaudible is called He, 

That which is impalpable is called Wet. 

These three are inscrutable, 

Therefore they are blended in one, 

The first is not the brighter, 

The last is not the darker. 

‘It is interminable, ineffable; 

Aud dates from a time when nothing existed. 

It is a shape without shape, a form without form. 

A confounding mystery! i : 

Look back, you cannot discover its beginning— 

Look forward, you cannot discover its end. 

Accept the Primordial Reason, 

As presiding over the present world, 

And you may understand its ancient origin. 

This is the first principle of Reason. 

—(Taow tah king—14th sec.) 

This is certainly one of the most remark- 
able passages to be met with in the Pagan 
literature of any country. That it relates 
to God, scarcely admits of a doubt. A na- 
tive commentator, in a rare edition of the 
work now in my possession, recognizes 
this, and cites, as a parallel, a line from 
the ancient Book of Odes, in which Shang- 
te is described as wu sheng wu hui—imwma- 
terial. Now, the Shangte of the ancient 
classics, the supreme ruler as the name sig- 
nifies, is God, and we have him here de- 
scribed as “invisible,” ‘inaudible’ ‘im- 
palpable,” without «shape or form,” ‘be- 
ginning or end.” This is wonderful. But 
what shall we bay of those lines which speak 
of “three,” of which the “first is not the 
brighter,” ‘nor the last the darker,” as 
blended in one—“‘inscrutable, eternal es- 
sence”? Is not this trinity in unity? and 
the subject of the entire section being God, 
is it not a statement of the trinity in the 
Godhead? Clear as the language seems to 
be, we still have misgivings as to the cor- 
reetness of its application, when we consider 
the age and the country of the writer. At 
Bo early a period, and in so remote a region, 
how could he obtain so distinct a notion as 
his words seem to imply of the Christian 
mystery? 

The idea must have been derived either 
from direct revelation, speculation, tradi- 
tion, or from the Scriptures. The first 
hypothesis we may dismiss. The second is 
more plausible—at least it is probable that 
Laou-tse arrived at his triad as Plato did. 
Tie traces of a similar doctrine in the 
Hindu Vedas, in which occurs the expres- 
pion, Sat (truth) is God, and God is tra- 
brat (triune),” is thought to favour the 
supposition of a primeval tradition, whose 
streams, diminished and nearly exhausted 
by their long passage through the sands of 
time, communicated these few drops of 


SABER. DOLLARS: WHEN. NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


living water in common to India, Greece, 


and China. But whatever may be the case 
with regard to the philosophers of the West, 
it is probable that the Chinese sage was 
indebted, for his views of God, to the fourth 


source above indicated, viz., the Scriptures 


of the Old Testament. 

This conjecture is supported by two facts, 
which also corroborate and illustrate each 
other. The first is that Laou-tse is said to 
liave made a pilgrimage into countries to 
the west of China, in quest of knowledge. 
This may have brought him in contact 
with some of the captive Israelites in the 
Babylonian empire. The second fact is, 
that the three syllables, Ye, He, and Wei, 
in the above translation, evidently used as 
arbitrary representatives of sounds, which 
have no meaning in the Chinese language, 
give us, when combined, Yehewet, a singu- 
lar approximation to the sacred name Je- 
hovah. The approach is as near as possible 
in the Chinese language, and as close to 
the original Hebrew as our English orthog- 
raphy. The circumstance of the name 
being regarded by the Jews as too sacred 
for human lips, would account for Laou-tse 
separating the syllables, so that it might 
never be pronounced, while he gives his 
reader a key to the enigma, by informing 
him that the ‘three are one.”’ 

W. A. P. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


_ It may well be wondered whether the 
avgels, on their visits of heavenly ministra- 
tion, ever behold a sight that is more pain- 
ful to them than a Christian family without 
a family altar. I wish this strange con- 
tradiption were only in terms. A family, 
whose united head they frequently meet at 
the’ Lord’s table; whose secret prayers for 
the conversion of their children they have 
borne to the court of heaven; whose public 
consecration of them in baptism was wit- 
nessed by angels and men;.and yet they 
see them failing to gather these little ones 
around the family altar! denying them the 
precious privilege of feeling that the God 
of their parents is their Heavenly Father; 
of hearing covenant blessings invoked, and 


‘| covenant promises pleaded forthem. Alas! 


alas! this lamentable spectacle is to be wit- 
nessed in the families of hundreds of pro. 
fessing Christians (7) all over this Christian 
land! Many who read this article, or, per- 
chance, not fancying the caption, pass it 
by, are living in daily neglect of this duty. 

Dear friends, will you suffer a word of 
expostulation? . Is it not presumption for 
you to expect covenant blessings while you 
neglect covenant duties? Does not one 
hinge upon the other? How can you ex- 
pect that your children will grow up “in 
the fear of the Lord,’”’ if they never hear 
your voice pleading with him in their be- 
half? -From whom are they to learn the 
language of prayer, if not from you? How 
are their youthful minds to be imbued with 
the precepts of the gospel, if those precepts 


neyer fall from your lips at the family 


altar? How dare you expect the Spirit 
will «take of the things of God, and show 
them unto them,” if from your voice they 
have never heard them? Tell me, friends, 
how you expect to excuse this neglect at 
the bar of Jehovah. | | 

God works by means. He has placed an 
instrumentality in your hands, whose im- 
portance only eternity and the great day 
can reveal. I verily believe that eternity 
will prove that, save perhaps mothers’ pray- 
ers and mothers’ influence, no agency has 
been more blessed to the children of the 
covenant than the family altar. Have 
covenant blessings any preciousness to you? 
then, as you value them, see to it, that you 
do not neglect covenant duties. «Youth 
is the seed-time of the soul.” If you do.not 
pre-occupy the ground, Satan will. Dis- 
couraging as the soil may often appear, 
little as you may at the time imagine it, 
some of your little ones may be deriving 
admonition, counsel, encouragement, and 
direction from your prayers, aud the Scrip- 
ture asread by you, which shall be in their 
souls “a well of water springing up to eter- 
nal life.” 

I could tell of one who can trace the 
Spirit’s influence back to the impressions 
made upon her youthful heart by her fa- 
ther’s prayers at the family altar, who used 
to wonder how he could know just how she 
felt, and pray for the very thing she wanted, 
without her telling him. And of another 
who, unable to listen unmoved to a father’s 
prayers in his behalf, and determined not 
to yield, habitually absented himself from 
the house at the hour of prayer, who, being 
about to leave home, was reminded by his 
father that it was their custom to unite in 
prayer with the one who was leaving them, 
and that he did not wish to make him an 
exception, coldly replied, «*As you please, 
sir.” He listened unmoved to the reading 
of the Scripture, and knelt with the rest; 
but the voice of prayer was heard. He 
arose in tears, and with a “‘God bless you!” 
bade them farewell. The arrow had gone 
home; he was a stranger to peace until he 
found it in Christ. 

These, dear reader, are but the natural 
results of the faithful performance of this 
duty. Have you been neglecting it? It 
is not too late to begin. Do it to-day. 

K. L. 


- Testimony of Dying Welsh Ministers. 


Christmas Evans, coming down the pul- 
pit. stairs at Swanzea, said—“This is my 
last sermon!’ and it was so. Very soon 
afterward, such was his infirmity, that his 
brethren were gathered around him, and 
he feebly said to them :—“ Brethren, preach 
Christ to the people. Look at me—io my- 
self a ruin, in Christ salvation!’’ He thea 
repeated four lines of a Welsh hymn, and 
said a few more words to the people, and 
then he used a most remarkable and char- 
acteristic expression ; he said—‘‘ Good bye; 
drive on!” and died. 

John Rees, the Welsh minister, of Crown 
street chapel, was a very popular man, be- 
cause of his earnestness and zeal. [ heard 
that he was dying, and I went to him, and 
said, you know me, sir?” Yes,” 
he replied. «And now, my dear friend, 
what is your hope?” He signified a wish 
to be raised up in his bed, and, being 
propped up by his pillow, he looked at me 
in the most serious and solemn manner, 
and with a lifted eye and outstretched arm, 
he said these words, which I took down 
immediately afterwards :—« Christ—in the 
divinity of his nature; Christ—in the per- 
fection of his atonement; Christ—in the 
prevalence of his intercession ; and Christ— 
io the love of his heart, and in the power 
of his arm, is the Rock on which I rest; 
and now, death, do your worst.’’ 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
FRANCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Bethune is spending the 
winter in France, for the benefit of his 
health. We make the following extract 
from an interesting letter of this eminent 
divine, published in the last number of the 
Christian Intelligencer : 


It would be superfluous, if not imperti- 
nent, for me to occupy your time with such 
brief, and, therefore, meagre notes as [ 
could send you, to illustrate the events 
and scenes of a history so familiar to your 
reading; but I cannot deny myself the 

leasure of expressing my joy at discover- 
ing many and cheering proofs that neither 
the religious faith nor ecclesiastical order 
of, the Huguenot Church have become 
extinct, or even neglected, in the National 
or Reformed French Church. So far from 
such being the case, there is in the Re- 
formed Church of France a very consider- 
able and rapidly increasing number of ear- 
nest evangelical Christians, ministers and 
lay-members, whose soundness in the faith, 
and zeal for the spread of the pure gospel, 
entitle them to the confidence and sympa- 
thy of all who pray for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

I am the more happy in stating these 
facts, as, in common with many others in 
America who have taken an interest in 
missionary work on the continent of Eu- 
rope, I had allowed myself ignorantly to be 
‘led into the error of supposing that the 
Independent or Congregationalist churches, 
introduced into France from England short- 
ly after the great peace between the two 
countries, and principally through their 
propagandist association, ‘La Societé Evan- 
geligue,’ had completely superseded the 
Reformed French Church in evangelical 
labours—nay, that the latter had fallen 
into a rationalistic coldness, which left it 
only “a name that it liveth.” Certain it 
is, that in the efforts made by us in Ame- 
rica, Congregationalist ministers and agen- 
cies have been largely employed. 

It is true; and with gratitude should it 
be remembered, that the revival of religion 
in France, which seems to have begun 
through the labours, among others, of 
Robert Haldane, the great commentator on 
the Romans, had been greatly stiwulated 
by contributions of money, men, and 
books, from English Independents, especi- 
ally through the strenuous zeal of the Rev. 
Mark Wilks, who procured a chapel, to be 
erected for his denomination in the Rue 
de Provence, Paris. A number of other 
chapels were opened by them in different 
parts of France, the most noted of which 
was at Lyons, where the labours of that 
Church have been so blessed, that it has 
now some six hundred communicants (near- 
ly, if not quite, all converts from Popery), 
and has now ten places of worship within 
the city and its environs—facts the more 
cheering, as Lyons, the second city of 
France, is the seat of the strongest combi- 
nation (out of Rome itself) for the spread 
of Popery in the Empire—I might say in 
the world. The present pastor of the 
church of Lyons belongs to the Reformed 
Church. Congregationalism obtained greater 
favour from its proclamation of the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State; 
for the feeble National Church had (at 
that time, I believe, without any dissenting 
voice) thought it best for the interests of 
Protestantism, to accept the protection of 
the Government against the terrible force 
of the Popish hierarchy, and also of what 
was inseparable from such protection, a 
small stipend in aid of its pastors. Many 
influential persons, as well among Roman- 
ists and sceptics as among Protestants, 
favoured the principle of the entire separa- 
tion of religion from the State, for political 
reasons; and few of us Americans would 
advocate a contrary-opinion. But candour 
must admit that truly conscientious men 
might see reasons for accepting the shadow 
of government protection, especially when 
the extension of such patronage, so far 
from being an assertion of control over the 
Reformed churches, was in reality, and for 
the first time, an acknowledgment of their 
right to toleration and defence against Po- 
pish arrogance and persecution; for the 
Romish clergy insisted on retaining a tyran- 
ous control and restraint of religious wor- 
ship, nor would ever have ceased to claim 
such prerogatives, had not the great Napo- 
leon cast the skirt of his Imperial robe over 
the trembling remnant of Huguenot blood, 
as he enunciated his grand sentiment, 
‘“‘The empire of law ceases where the em- 
pire of conscience begins.” 

The time may come when a more thor- 
ough subversion of what seem to us anti- 
quated notions of government will allow 
a more perfect religious liberty in France; 
but it must be remembered that the public, 
or rather popular mind of Europe, is far 
from being enlightened as to the true rule 


of Christian trust in God alone as the keep- 


er of Israel. The Presbyterians of Ulster 
still receive their reyium donum; and, 
however bravely in practice ‘‘the (soide- 
sant) Free Church of Scotland” abstains 
from the tiends, they uphold in theory ‘the 
Redeemer’s crown rights’ (their pious 

hrase for governmental support), as stout- 
IV as the establishment, against which they 
have shaken off the dust of their feet. 
However we may regard the question, there 
are here men on each side of it—equally 
good and intelligent men—a notable proof 
of which is supplied by the fact that the 
well-known, excellent F. Monod published 
a work entitled, ‘“‘Why I Leave the Estab- 
lished Church,’”’ which was replied to by 
his yet more eminent and lamented brother, 
the late Rev. A. Monod, in another, * Why 
I Remain in the Established Church,” and 
so much was said conscientiously on both 
sides, that an intelligent Scotch minister 
declared that, so far as he could see, ‘both 
the Monods were right.” ‘It is very easy 
to give up the paltry government stipend,” 
said one of the Reformed pastors to me; 
‘‘but if we give up the virtual condition on 
which we accept the protection of the gov- 
ernment, we leave our flocks, our churches, 
our history, our very name to the small mi- 
nority of pastors and people, who care little 
for the precious faith in testimony to which 
our fathers died martyrs.” Iam not suffi- 
ciently prepared in the statistics to speak 


confidently of the relative numbers; but [. 


am told that the Free Church (/' Eylise 


| libre), 80 called, composed of those Presby- 


terian and Congregationalist churches re- 
jecting government aid, is proportionately 
quite small, (not more than six thousand in 
all), while the evangelical pastors of the 
National Church, (one million two huadred 
thousand, ) have been, and are increasing in 
numbers, until they have attained a propor- 
tion of two-thirds over those thought to be 
tinctured with rationalism in that body. 
But on this point [ shall either give or pro- 
cure for you further and trustworthy infor- 
mation. I may say, however, that nothing 
but the difficulty -of their transmission 
through the European post-offices, prevents 
my sending you pamphlets, Xc., showing 
the state of things mong them, viz., “The 
Manual of Worship in the National 
Church,” strikingly like our own; and the 
reports of their propagandist society, “ So- 
cieté Centrale Protestante d’ Evangelisation,” 
with M., the eminent: pastor, J. H. Grand- 


pierre, at its head, (formerly, if I mistake 


not, holding a similar position in the Societé 
Evangeligue,) showing the character and 
extent of their labours for the spread of 
truth, including a theological seminary at 
Montauban (with preparatory schools), tours 
of preaching by settled pastors in more des- 
titute districts, and more than a hundred 
and twenty new preaching places, in which 
the gospel is now regularly proclaimed, 
— before there was no Protestant wor- 
ship. 

My letter has now extended beyond all pro- 
per bounds, and, in the hope of being able 
to send you, at some future day, more infor- 
mation, I shall close with the single obser- 
vation that it seems to me far better, at 
least for us of the Reformed churches, to 
aid our brethren of the National Church of 
France in maintaining the purity and vigour 
of evangelical Presbyterianism, than to as- 
sist those who are aliens from that order, to 
carry on a system of proselytism to their 
mode of Church government and discipline, 
which are foreign to the traditions, the 
habits, and the tastes, of the Huguenot 
churches. We would rejoice in what the 
Congregationalist churches have done, and 
are still doing for true religion in France; 
but I am frank to say that my heart warms 
to our Reformed brethren, and I should be 
delighted if any thing I can say should stir 
up in the hearts of our Church such a sym- 
pathy for them as might lead to an inter- 
change of Christian salutations, or even 
more substantial benefits. 


THE LATE DR. SCOTT. 


The Presbyterian Herald, in noticing the 
death of the Rev. W. M. Scott, D.D., who 
recently died at Princeton, New Jersey, 
relates the following interesting incident : 

_ «He attended a meeting of several days’ 
continuance, at the Franklin Springs, near 
Frankfort, Kentucky, in 1842, at which we 
were present. There was considerable in- 
terest manifested during the meeting. The 
people from a distance remained in the 
cottages designed for visitors to the springs 
over night. One evening, about twilight, 


we took a walk in a thick grove near the 


springs, and as we were thinking over 
what we should preach about that night, 
we overheard a low voice in earnest prayer 
in the thicket near to the spot where we 
were sitting. We soon discovered that it 
was the voice of an awakened sinner, plead- 
ing for light and salvation for himself. We 
were particularly struck with the deep earn- 
estness with which the speaker pleaded with 
God, to enable him to uoderstand and em- 
brace the way of salvation. We waited 
until the voice ceased, and then approached 
the spot from whence it seemed to come. 
We discovered a young man still upon his 
knees, with eyes closed and hands clenched, 
apparently in deep distress. As soon as he 
discovered that some one was near, he 
sprang to his feet and started in almost a 
run towards the house. We called to him 
to stop, told him that we had heard his 
prayer, and proposed to make an effort to 
explain to him the way of salvation. We 
then sat down and preached to him Jesus, 
and engaged in prayer with him that God 
would teach him, and lead him in a way 
that he knewnot. Two or three days after- 
wards he approached us again, and said that 
his mind was now clear, and thanked us 
for our interest in his spiritual welfare. He 
joined the Pisgah church at the next com- 
munion. From that time to the day of his 
death he (for it was W. M. Scott) and we 
have been warm friends. Soon afterwards 
he abandoned the idea of studying law, and 
went to Princeton, where he spent three 
years in studying theology.” 


Ralph Erskine, the Father of the Scot- 
tish Secession. 

The only amusement in which this cele- 
brated man indulged was playing on the 
violin. He was so great a proficient on 
this instrument, and so often beguiled his 
leisure hours with it, that the people of 
Dunfermline believed he composed his ser- 
mons to its tones, as a poet writes along to 
a particular air. They also tell the follow- 
ing traditionary anecdote connected with 
the subject:—‘‘ A poor man in one of the 
neighbouring parishes, having a child to 
baptize, resolved not to employ his own 
clergyman, with whom he was at issue on 
certain points of doctrine, but to have the 
office performed by some minister of whose 
tenets fame gave a better report. With 
the child in his arms, therefore, and at- 
tended by the full complement of old and 
young women who usually minister on such 
occasions, he proceeded to the manse of 
, some miles off, (not that of Mr. 
Erskine,) where he inquired if the clergy- 
man was at home. ‘No; he’s no hame the 
noo,’ answered the servant lass; ‘he’s down 
the burn, fishing; but I can soon cry him 
in.” ‘Ye needna gie yoursel the trouble,’ 
replied the man, quite shocked at this ac- 


count of the minister’s habits; ‘nane 0’ | 
your fishin’ ministers shall bapteeze my | 


bairn.’ Of he then trudged, followed by 


Weel, I fairly gie them up a’thegither. [ 
have travelled this hail day in search 0’ a 
godly minister, and never man met wi’ mair 
disappointments in a day’s journey. I’ll 
tell ye what, gude wife,’ he added, turning 
to the disconsolate party behind, ‘ we’ll 
just awa back to our ain minister, after a’! 
He’s no a’thegither sound, its true; but let 
him be what he likes in doctrine, deil hae 
me if I ever kenned him fish, shoot, or play 
on the fiddle, a’ his days.’ 


GRAVEYARD AT PRINCETON. 


Reader, have you ever visited the pleas- 
ant village of Princeton, New Jersey, re- 
nowned alike in the annals of the country 
and of the Church? While travelling from 
New York to Philadelphia, by the New 
Jersey Railroad, you have doubtless ob- 
tained a glimpse of it, for it is “a city set 
on a hill, which can not be hid,”’ and from 
the “station,” a mile or two distant, its 
spires and belfries, gleaming from amid its 
thick embowering trees, present an interest- 
ing and picturesque appearance. 

The first spot to which the visitor is 
directed, is the inclosure containing the 
graves of the Presidents of Princeton Col- 
lege. They are all of the old-fashioned 
style of ‘‘table-tombs,”’ now so seldom con- 
structed; a flat slab, stretched on four 
walls of solid masonry, covering the whole 
grave. It was on such a tombstone that, 
in the old Grayfriars churchyard in Edin- 
burgh, the solemn League and Covenant, 
from which resulted events so important 
in Scotland, was signed. No ‘storied 
urn, or animated bust” records the virtues 
of these venerable men—not even marble 
in its simplest form has been used to mark 
their resting-place. The slabs are of coarse 
grey stone, with long inscriptions io Latin 
occupying their entire surface. Many of 
them, especially that of the pious and re- 
nowned Jonathan Edwards, who left his 
New England home only to find a grave in 
New Jersey, having died a month after his 
removal to Princeton, have been most 
shamefully mutilated by relic-hunoters and 
curiosity-mongers; innumerable pieces hav- 
ing been chipped off the edges of the slabs, 
uatil even the inscriptions have been en- 
croached upon. To prevent, if possible, 
further mutilation, the following unique 
and elaborate, but eloquent notice, enclosed 
in an iron frame, has been placed over the 
graves of those reverend fathers. It was 
written by Professor, now Dr. Giger, of the 
college. 

‘‘ Keep your sacrilegious hands off these 
venerable stones! Parian marble, wrought 
with consummate skill, could not replace 
them. Connected with these homely monu- 
ments are historical associations that ought 
not to be forgotten. The scarcity of bet- 
ter materials, the rudeness of monumental 
sculpture, the poverty of the country, the 
early struggles and pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the colony, at the period when 
these monuments were erected, as well as 
the self-denial, and hardships, and labours 
of the distinguished men who gave fame 
and usefulness to Nassau Hall, are indicated 
by these rough stones. Nothing modern, 
nothing polished or magnificent, could sug- 
gest the early history of New Jersey. 
Spare what remains of these broken memo- 
rials. Thoughtless young man! why do 
you break and deface these old monuments? 
A few fragments carried in your pocket, or 
placed in your cabinet, will not impart to 
you the activity and energy of Burr, or the 
profound and logical intellect of Edwards, 
or the eloquence of Davies, or the piety 
and triumphant death of Finley, or the 
poetical wisdom, the power of governing 
and inspiring youth, the love of knowledge, 
and the stern, unflinching patriotism of 
Witherspoon. If you admire and reverence 
the character of these great and good men, 
read their works, and imitate their exam- 
ple; and forbear, we beseech you, to add 
to the shameful mutilation of the frail 
memorials intended to protect their bones 
from insult.” 

But there is a strange and startling 
incongruity observable in this enclosure. 
At the foot of the grave where rest the 
remains of the venerable Aaron Burr, first 
President of the College of New Jersey, 
stands a tall white marble monument, of 
modern form and appearance, so utterly 
out of keeping with the rest of the tombs, 
that the visitor at once turns to it, and is 
none the less startled to find that it marks 
the last resting-place of that other Aaron 
Burr, the traitor, the duellist, the libertine, 
whose remains, brought hither in the 
night, were surreptitiously buried at the 
feet of his venerated father, and this monu- 
ment placed over them, years afterwards, 
in the same manner. And for his father’s 
sake, there they were suffered to remain. 
‘cAfter life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” 
in the midst of these old grey stones, and 


surrounded by the honoured dead. The | 


mouument bears no record, except his 
name, the dates of his birth and death, 


his whole train, to the residence of another ' and the statement that he was Vice-Presi- 


parochial clergyman, at the distance of 
some miles. Here, on his inquiring if the 
minister was at home, the lass answered, 
‘Deed he’s no at hame the day, he’s been 
out since sax i’ the morning, at the shoot- 
ing. Ye needna wait, neither; for he’ll be 
sae made out (fatigued) when he comes 


back, that he’ll no be able to boo to a calf, | 


let-a-be kirsen a wean!’ ‘Wait, lassie!’ 
cried the man in a tone of indignant scorn; 
‘wad I wait, d’ye think, to haud up my 
bairn before a minister that gangs out at 
sax.i’ the morning, to shoot God’s creatures? 
I’]l awa down to good Mr. Erskine, at Dan- 
farlan’, and he’ll be neither out fishing nor 
shooting, I think.’ The whole baptismal 
train then set off for Dunfermline, sure 
that the father of the secession, although 
not now a placed minister, would at least 
be engaged in no unclerical sports, to inca- 
pacitate him for performing the sacred ordi- 
nance in question. On arriving at the 
manse, which they did not till late in the 
evening, the man, on rapping at the door, 
anticipated that he would not be at home 
any more than his brethren, as he heard 
the strains of a fiddle proceeding from the 
upper chamber. ‘The minister will no be 
at hame,’ he said, with a sly smile, to the 
girl who came to the door, ‘or your lad 
(sweetheart) wadna be playing that gate 
t’'ye on the fiddle.” ‘The minister is at 
hame,’ quoth the girl, ‘mair by token its 
himself that’s playing, honest man; he aye 
takes a tune at night, before gangin to bed. 
Faith there’s nae lad o’ mine can play that 
gate; it wad be something to tell, if ony o’ 
them could.’ ‘ That the minister playing!’ 
cried the man, in a degree of astonishment 
and horror far transcending what he had 
expressed on either of the former occasions. 


If he does this, what may the rest no do? | 


dent of the United States from 1801 to 
1805. It is as if it said— 


« No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
_ Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


Not a quarter of a mile from where his 
dust thus reposes, there sleeps, in a ne- 


glected grave, in a small grove of trees” 


behind the college, one of his hapless vic- 
tims, a young lady of Philadelphia, who 
died, as the mouldering headstone, half 
sunken in the turf, informs us, “at the 
early age of twenty-two.” 

The next point of interest is the spot 
where seven or eight elegant ‘shafts of 
white marble, erected by their classmates, 
mark the graves of students who have 
died during their collegiate course. They 
are all remarkable for the beauty and chaste 
simplicity of their design, and the appro- 
priateness of their inscriptions. No historic 
interest attaches to them; no well-earned 
fame gilds them with a halo of glory; but a 
feeling touching and sad creeps over the 
heart, as we read on the tomb the name of 
each sleeper’s distant home, and think of 
the poor young man, dying in the midst 
of strangers, while doubtless 

_ « There was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 
Were sorrowful and dim.” 

Passing on, we reach the graves of the 
three Alexanders—father and two sons— 
whose writings are dear to so many Chris- 
tian hearts. Side by side they repose, 
under three slabs of pure white marble, 
inscribed with appropriate epitaphs. That 
of the father, Archibald Alexander, for 
fifty years Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, is a simple, unadorned record 
of his personal history; that of the younger 
brother, Joseph Addison, who was a man 


| 


you shall rest from your labours, and these 


her troubled soul. 


of ‘immense learning, able to read, write,- 
and converse in sixteen languages, tells us 
that “his great talents and vast learning 
were entirely devoted to the exposition and 
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is waiting to receive you.” There was an- | gale, numbed with cold, and almost ready 


other struggle, stronger and deeper than 
before; could she refuse, could she turn 
away from Christ, perhaps for ever? were 


elucidation of the word of God;” but to | the thoughts which passed through her 


New Yorkers, that of the elder brother, Dr. 
James W. Alexander, is fraught with the 
greatest interest, from his having so lately 
occupied a prominent place among the first 
divines and scholars of our country. It 
runs thus: 


“ SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES WADDEL ALEXANDER, 


A man of God, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works; a learned, elegant, and 
accomplished scholar; a faithful, affection- 
ate, and beloved pastor; an able, eloquent, 
and successful preacher ; Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the College of New Jersey; Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Nineteenth street, New York. 

“Throughout his life and labours, he 
illustrated those gifts and graces that exalt 
humanity, and adorn the Church of God.” 
— Continental Monthly. 


Teach Me to Know Mine End, and the 
Measure of My Days, what it is. 


Where shall I die? shall dear friends gather round 


me, 
To wipe the “death-damp” from my throbbing 
brow? 
Shall those I love, in sadness then surround me, 
As true, as kind, as loving then as now? 
Or shall some stranger hand, when all is ended, 
With careless touch close up my fading eye, 
Far from my home, unwept and unattended? 
Father of life! O say, where shall I die? 


How shall I die? Shall pain and anguish smite me, 
And rack my frame with sharp, relentless hand? 
Or slow disease, with gentle force, invite me 

To leave this world, and join the spirit band ? 

Or shall I fall, as fell the star of morning, 

Sudden and swift from out the calm, clear sky, 
Without one hint—one gentle, timely warning— 
Father of life! O say, how shall I die! — 


When shall I die? Shallage and honours crown me, 
Before the summon issues from thy throne? 

Or shall I fall, with mid-day's sun around me, 
When life is sweetest, and its use best known ? 

Or shall my youth, with all its warm affections, 
Sink in the grave, in darkness there to lie, 
Blighted in bud and flower—before fruition— 
Father of life! O say, when shall I die? 


Hush! O my soul, away with this repining, 

This anxious fear about thy stay on earth; 

Pause, and with heart in calm, meek love reclining, 

Submit thy death to Him who gave thee birth. 

He who first called thee to immortal being, 

Child of the earth, to rear thee for the sky, 

Walks by thy side, thy every footstep seeing, 

Knows when, and where, and how, ’tis best to die. 
Allentown, Pa. E. W. 


YE SHALL REAP. 


Think of this, you that are well-nigh 
weary of well-doing; you that stand alone 
in a godless household, and who sometimes 
grow disheartened amidst the coldness, and 
the “opposition, and the jeering; you who 
have enlisted under Christ’s banner, but 
who, if you have not actually forsaken 
house and lands for His sake, have at least 
felt constrained to let pass many a golden 
opportunity; you who have been for years 
watching for a soul, if haply you might 
win it, and who still see it as far from the 
kingdom as ever; you who have long been 
contending with a wicked temper, or an 
unholy passion, and who dare not say that 
you have gained any sensible advantage 
over it—O! be not weary! Think of the 
joy of harvest. Think of the day when 


works shall follow you. Think of the day 
—the humbling, affecting, overwhelming 
day—when the cup of cold water will re- 
appear as an ingredient in the everlasting 
glory. Be not weary in well-doing, for ia 
due season you shall reap, if you faint not. 
—Dr. James Hamilton. | 


THE IMPORTANT DECISION. 


«¢Why am I not a Christian? Why do 
I thus continue to grieve the Saviour, by 
refusing to surrender my heart to God? 
O! could I but decide this momentous 
question, but be willing to give up all for 
Christ, then I might be at peace!” and 
bowing her face upon the volume from 
which she had been reading, the soul of 
Lucy M was convulsed with many 
conflicting emotions. The sermon to which 
she had that Sabbath afternoon listened 
from the words, ‘‘And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life,” had, as had 
many previous sermons, made a deep im- 
pression on her mind, and aroused anew 
her convictions of sin, and a need of an 
interest in this Saviour’s atoning blood. 

But she could not, even now, resolve to 
decide for Christ—to give up all for him; 
and striving to put away the inquiries that 
she could not answer, she raised her face 
from the book which had deepened the 
previous convictions of the day, and made 
an effort to turn her attention, aud to calm 


Vain effort! for who but Christ can say, 
‘«¢ Peace, be still”? Just at this moment, 
a Christian friend, who was spending a few 
days at her father’s, whose book it was she 
had casually taken up, entered the library, 
and before she was aware of his presence, 
stood beside her. Confused, and wishing 
to hide the agitation within from human 
gaze, she hastily rose to leave the room, 
when he detained her, saying, “‘My young 
friend, this is the very opportunity for 
which I have been wishing, to ask how it 
is with your soul’s salvation. Is the Sa- 
viour yet your Saviour, and your friend?” 
At another time she might have endea- 
voured to evade the inquiry, but now she 
could only turn her head, and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘¢ But why cannot Christ be your friend?” 
was the tender inquiry. Ah, why? That 
was the very question she was revolving a 
moment before; one which she had often 
asked herself, when striving with convic- 
tions, but the cross stood between her and 
her Saviour; she could not resolve to take 
it, and follow him. 


Faithfully did this Christian friend en- 
deavour to lead her to Christ, and to show 
her how light the cross would become 
when she was but willing to bear it; and 
to speak with deep emotion of the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding, and 
conclade by repeating the inquiry, « Why 
not now come?” «‘ Why not?” echoed her 
own soul; then nature rebelled, the strug- 
gle within grew stronger, and she remained 
silent. | 

‘¢ But will you not now decide?” were 


the next words which startled her; «Christ 


| 


mind. For a moment Lucy hesitated, then 
tremblingly, but firmly replied, « With 
God’s help, I will be a Christian !”’ 


us pray,” said the friend, 


when the strong, fervent, yet melting 
prayer of the one, and the broken, trem- 
bling tones of the other were uttered, they 
arose; and the joy which beamed forth 
upon the countenance of the young Chris- 
tian, told of a peace which the world knows 
not of, and that the great burden of the 
cross had been borne for her from the mo- 
ment she became willing to take it upon 
herself.— Tract Journal. 


Longing for the Conversion of Sinners. 


It is said of the learned John Smith, 
ssthat he had resolved very much to lay 
aside other studies, and to travail in the 
salvation of men’s souls, after whose good 
he most earnestly thirsted.” 
author of the ‘“‘ Alarm to Unconverted Sin- 
ners,” it is said that “he was infinitely and 
insatiably greedy of the conversion of souls; 
and to this end he poured out his very 
heart in prayer and preaching.” Bunyan 
said, “In my preaching I could not be sat- 
isfied, unless some fruits did appear in my 
work.” 

‘“‘T would think it a greater happiness,” 
said Matthew Henry, ‘to gain one soul to 
Christ, than mountains of silver and gold 
to myself. If Ido not gain souls, I shall 
enjoy all other gains with very little satis- 
faction, and I would rather beg my bread 
from door to door, than undertake this 
great work.” 

Doddridge, writing to a friend, remarked, 
‘‘T long for the conversion of souls more 
sensibly than for any thing besides. , Me- 
thinks I could not only labour, but did for 
it with pleasure.” 

Similar is the death-bed testimony of the 
sainted Brown, of Haddington :—«< Now, 
after near forty years’ preaching of Christ, 
I think I would rather beg my bread all 
the labouring days of the week, for an op- 
portunity of publishing the gospel on the 
Sabbath, than without such a privilege, to 
enjoy the richest possessions on earth.” 
“Q labour, labour,” said he to his sons, 
‘¢to win souls to Christ.” 

Rutherford “‘could assure his ficck that 
they were the object of his tears, cares, 
fears, and daily prayers; that he laboured 
among them early and late. And my wit- 
ness,” said he, ‘‘is above, that your heaven 
would be two heavens to me, and the sal- 


' vation of you all as two salvations to me.” 


Fleming, in his “Fulfillment of Scrip- 
ture,’ mentiogs one John Welch, ‘often, 
in the coldest winter nights, rising for 
prayer, found weeping on the ground, and 
wrestling with the Lord on account of his 
people, and saying to his wife, when she 
pressed him for an explanation of his dis- 
tress, ‘I have the souls of three thousand 


‘ to answer for, while I know not how it is 


with many of them.’” : 

Brainerd could say of himself, on more 
than one occasion, “I cared not where or 
how I lived, or what hardships I went 
through, so that I could but gain souls to 
Christ. While I was asleep, I dreamed of 
these things; and when I waked, the first 
thing I thought of was this great work. 
All my desire was for the conversion of the 
heathen, and all my hope was in God.” — 
Scottish Guardian. 


THE PEACE CHRIST GIVES. 


sé My peace I give unto you,” says Christ. 
The expression is peculiar, implying a pe- 
culiarity in the peace conferred. There is 
a peace which the world gives and takes 
away. It is mostly outside, superficial— 
not soulful. Underneath, there is often a 
current of restlessness and bitterness. The 
sunny sides of Etna smile with vineyards. 
Grapes ripen; flowers bloom; birds warble; 
flocks gambol over verdant slopes, and chil- 
dren dance and sing. Yet beneath all this 
scene of placid beauty, volcanic fires are 
heaving, and young earthquakes are strug- 
gling in Titanic threes. Such is the peace 
the world gives. The peace without reli- 
gion. The lips may smile, the eye sparkle, 
and jokes and laughter may resound. The 
world, which judgeth by the outward ap- 
pearance alone, says, ‘“‘How happy!” Bat 
could you look within the heart, in lonely 
hours, in midnight watchings, in seasons 
when reflection forces itself upon the mind, 
what a turbulent, restless flood would you 
often find there. 

We all live a double life—the life which 
others see and think we live; and the life 
of the soul, which is revealed only to our 
own consciousness, and to the eye of God. 
The real life of every man is this inner life 
of conflict, of temptation, of hope, fear, re- 
morse, despair. Never did battle rage at 
Pharsalia or Waterloo, like the battle which 
often desolates the soul of man. Bunyan 
has endeavoured to depict this strife in the 
fierce conflict with Apollyon. But the 
reality will defy the descriptive pen even 
of Milton or Shakspeare. There is nothing 
this side of the spirit-world more sublime 


and full of awe than this soul warfare, as | 


some experience it. 

You see a man with gentle movement, 
placid eye, and soft tones of voice. Like 
others he walks the streets, and bows, 
smiling, in his morning greeting. There 
is nothing which meets the eye to reveal 
the tempest, which shakes his whole im- 
mortal nature; and which may be hurrying 
him to temporal and eternal ruin. Re- 
morse, with her flying artillery, is thuoder- 
ing through all the avenues of the soul. 
Squadrons of passions are making their im- 
petuous charges where the defences are 
weak. The cries of helplessness, and an- 
guish, and despair, are resounding fearfully 
within him. The battle is often too strong 
for human frailty to-endure. The knife, 
the pistol, or the poisoned phial, is, per- 
haps, concealed, with which the despairing 
combatant, by suicide, hopes to end the 
strife. 

How little do we know of each other! 
No man is aquainted with his neighbour. 
We see only the outside. The soul, and all 
its world of mystery and wonder are con- 
cealed from our view. The peace which 
Christ gives is just adapted to such a world 
as ours. And yet the superficial observer, 
who has never experienced this peace, can 
but feebly appreciate its value and power. 

Two travellers are on a bleak plain. The 
night is dark and stormy. Rain, mingled 
with sleet, has drenched them to the skin. 
They toil through the mire, breasting the 


Of Alleine, | 


to perish with fatigue. The-storm beats 


alike upon them both, and they both alike 


experience its fury. But one of the be- 
nighted travellers sees, in the distance, the 
light of his home. It tells him that the 
hearth-fire is burning brightly; that the 
tea-table, with thé warm repast, is spread; 
that clothing is hung before the fire, to be 
exchanged for his damp garments; that wife 
and children, with love-beaming smiles, are 
waiting to greet him. Gathering his gar- 
ments around him, he tramps bravely on, 
through cold and gloom, singing blithely, 
“There is no paradise like home, sweet home.” 
But the other benighted wanderer, on. the 
same plain, exposed to the same storm and 
cold, is a homeless vagrant. There is no. 
fireside for him, no wife or child. The 
gloom of the tempestuous night is rendered 
more intense by the gloom which darkens 
his soul. He must crawl into some shed or 
barn, or throw himeelf upon the frozen 
ground, beneath some dripping shrub, and 
there, in vain, seek sleep, while the wail- 
ings of the storm mock hig misery. ; 
So it is in the toilsome, tempest 
journey of life. The CObristian and the 
worldling, on that journey, are alike over- 
taken by darkness and the storm. They 
both encounter its unailtigated fury. It 
beats upon the head of one as pitilesaly as 


upon that of the other. Alike they 


chilled, and drenched, arid exhausted. 
But the Christian sees the illuminated 


windows of his Father’s house. He knows 


the greeting which awaits him there—the 
bliss, perfeot and eternal, which he soon 
shall attain. This gives strength to his 
fainting heart. Bravely he can bear the 
storm, knowing that the calm is near. Bat 
for the worldli - ia the hour of trial, what 
is there? Nothseg! When the peace which 
the world gives—the peace of youth, pros- 
perity, and pleasure is taken away, there is 
nothing left. 
We must all be overtaken by the: storm. 
Reader! will you be a wanderer along your 
pilgrimage, homeless, friendless, with: no 
hope to cheer; or will you be sustained by 
the assurance, that you have in heavén a 
warm and happy home, where you: shall | 
find rest and refuge from the tempest for 
ever.—Ltev. J. S. C. Abbott in Oongrega- 
tionalist. 


COME DOWN TO THE TIMES, 


‘The times are not bad, although, now 
and then, lamentable voices are heard 
croaking. The times that try every man— 
what sort of stuff be is—though sharp, are 
salutary. Long and uninterrupted 
perity weakens manliness. 
no changes, they become selfish, mercenary, 
effeminate. 
gotten; vice grows apace, is rank, and over-. 
tops the field. Those times are bad that 
let men sleep always—not these, that bid 
them awake, and bestir themselves. 7 

There are certain virtues that lie, at 
foundation of success, and are, indispensa- 
ble to its continuance, but which are only 
preserved by occasional interruptions of 
prosperity. This is the economic paradox. 
These virtues are frugality and liberality, 
with their attendant qualities, To live. 


at 


If men, haya. 


Virtue languishes, dieg, is for- . 


within our earnings, and love our neigh. . 
bour as ourself, is the way to competency. . 


But with a great increase of wealth, a.confi- _ 
dent spirit is begotten; and men begin to 
be not only--wasteful;*but- selfish. Both 
tendencies tap the sources of prosperity, _, 
We ought not, therefore, to take the 
present day of discipline hardly or cheer. , 
lessly. No such state of things has befallen - 
us, or will befall, as to destroy us. No 
truly industrious man or woman is going 
to starve. That all of us must live cheaper 
is certain. But few know, till they try it, 


what they can do in the way of economy. 


A man, closely sustaining a family on a 


small salary, thinks that any reduction will 
be insupportable. THe is mistaken, It is 
not comfortable, to be sure, but it is possi- 
ble; and he finds compensations in the pro- 


cess, before he is aware. Noblersentiments | 
are awakened, and whereas he once talked — 
somewhat vague patriotism about the bless- . 
ings of free institutions, over his roast tur- . 
key, he now feels the glow of a disinterest- _ 


ed sacrifice for their preservation, over his 


cold corned beef. His children are as rosy — 
as ever—more 80; his own step is as light _ 


as it was, and his head even a little clearer; 
his wife is as handsome as before—indeed, 


she reminds him more of the days when he © 


courted her. 


Come down to the times, then, and be | 


assured that they will never go so low that 
you cannot follow them. See what harvests 


God has grown in our fields for the past — 


two years as a preparation for this year of 
war. 


A full year’s supply of last summer’s _ 


corn was in the granaries of the country, — 


when the current crop was gathered in. 


Corn is king to-day—not cotton. Europe — 


wants it, and we only have it to spare. 
Thanks to the God of harvests, we have 


enough for ourselves and them. See what 
‘ guaranties of peace abroad their necessity 


gives us; see what plenty at home our har- | 
vests afford. Let us go on, then, in the | 


way of our duty, and make sharp times 
medicinal and curative —N. Y. Examiner. 


CONSCIENCE. 


There is a warning conscience, and 
gnawing conscience. The warning con- 
science cometh before sin, and the gnawing 
conscience fulloweth after sin. The warn- 
ing conscience is often lulled asleep; but 


the gnawing conscience wakeneth her again. - 


If there be any hell in this world, they who 
feel the worm of conscienca gnaw upon 
their hearts, may truly say that they have 


felt the torments of hell. Who can express __ 
that man’s anguish but himself? Nay, — 


what horrors are there which he cannot but 


express himself? Sorrows are met.in his. 


soul as at a feast; and fear, thought, and 
anguish divide his soul between, them. 
All the furies of hell leap upon ‘his beart | 
as on a stage. Thought calleth to fear; . 


fear whistleth to horror; horror beckoneth _ 


to despair, and saith, “Come and help me, 


to torment this sinner.” One saith she 


cometh from this sin; and another saith 


that she cometh from that sin; and so be 
goeth through a thousand deaths, and yet 
he cannot die. 


comforted. Thus he liea, as it were, upon 


the rack, and saith that. he bears the world ij 


Irons are laid upon his . 
body like a prisoner. All his lights are _ 
put out at once. He hath. no soul fit.to.be _ 


upon his shoulders, and that no man suffer- 


eth that which he suffereth,*.Solet him lie, 


saith God, without ease, until he confess 


and repent, and call for mercy.—Henry 


Smith. 1650. . 
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the: reaglations; (which filled an entire col- 


- gad vacuum in the family and social circle. 


in Edinburgh, Scotland. Some years of 
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Publication desire the cburches and con- 


bators to its treasury, to remember that 
end of the 


méoth of: end all contributions, 
yed°in this year’s report 
must be récgived that time, 


-ed ac) te 


Wa. publish below schedule 
day, Prayer-meetings to. be held ip the 
wian, churches of Philadelpbis during 
month of February 
pmittes. appointed for that.purpose. We 
k the attention of ail who.desire the spi- 
ritual prosperity. of Zion,.and who love to 


be fousd: places where. the prayers of 
the os Git are offered unto the Lord. 


Great outpourings of the Holy Spirit upon 

thé Have been received, when the 

of Christ were, with one accord, in 


‘PRURSDAY ‘PRAYER-MEETING. 

rrar ut for Feb ry. 
“Firet Thursday, Tenth Church, Walout and 
Peelfth streets, ‘four to P. M. 
Subject— How to Improve ces. 
(Second, Phureday; Union 

below Spruce, Subject— arly Lens. 

“Third Thursday, Central Church, Eighth 
and Cherry streets ect— 


: Hindering the 


Subject—H 


wir | 
Massionany Rev. H. 


Dwight). number of years 
wissionary.of the’ American Board at Oon- 
staptineplé;: was killed io railroad scei- 
dent 06 tlie Troy and Rutland Railroad, on 
Saterday; the 25th of January. He went 
te: Durkey in the year 1832, and purposed 
teifeturn' there aftera brief visit to this 
cowotry; when his life and labours were so 
suddenly and sadly ended. 


ASiawW Shs 


Expuanation.—Some of the friends 
ofi the Rey::Dr. Scott, in San Francisco, | 
represent themselves as greatly aggrieved 
bys rematk which we made, introductory 
to a-series of resolutions passed by the con- 
gregation of Calvary Church at the time of ) 
the! departure of Dr. Scott, which were pub- 
lished in: dur paper of November 2d, 1861. 
Giteatly::tq our surprise, they consider the 
remark, which referred to the length of 


umo of our paper,) as a covert sneer at 
Dr. Scott, or the church:to which be min- 
istered. Nothing. could be further from 
our thoughta. Dr. Scott we have highly 
esteemed his works’ sake.””’ We could 
not have been so heartless as to cast a 
anéér at such a man in his time of trial, 
aid ‘we had no such purpose. If any 
refisctiog was intended, it was by way of 
gentle hint to the person or persons who 
drew up resolutions of such unconscionable 
leugth, a4 to'make us question whether we 
could ‘give them a place in our paper. 
When’ the venerible Dr. Alexander died, 
or bis learned ‘son, Professor Addison Alex- 
ander, departed this life, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Charch contented 
itdelf with a few brief, pertinent resolutions. 
This ‘was in excellent taste, and we hope 
that all persons appointed to prepare similar 
papers’ will remember that brevity is not 
only “the soul of wit,” but the excellence 
of many other things. With this expla- 
nation we hope that our friends in California 
not consider us as guilty of any inten- 


tiobal ‘or the pastor 
whom ‘they tenderly lament. 


= 


DEATH OF DR. A. W. MITCHELL. 
tawith deep that we see an 


Boards of the Church. He was one of the 
original founders of the Board of Publica- 
tion, and always continued to be one of 
its most attached friends and ardent sup- 
potters. His name and services were not 
only intimately connected, for a long series 
of years, with this institution, but with all 
the other active enterprises of the Church. 
Dr. Mitchell was a man, in bis private 
friendship and ecclesiastical relations, upon 
whom entire dependence could be placed. 
There was nothing equivocal ia his cha- 
racter, At the time when the Church was 
agitated with controversies, and rent by 
conflicting parties, he was always found in 
his place, upright and firm, with not a 
symptom of trimmiug or time-serving. 
Not only ia Presbytery and Synod was 
he a punctual and faithful attendant, 
but in the numerous times he.was a 
representative in General Assembly, he 
was never found wanting, or casting a 
dubious vote. Naturally of warm tempera- 
ment, its religious manifestation was in 
his strong attachment to.truth, his earnest 
Christian friendship, and his zealous co- 
operation in every work which promised 
to be subservient to the. glory of Christ, 
and the prosperity of the Church. He 
was, providentially, favoured with vigour- 
ous health, which enabled him to be un- 
usually active in his habits. Possessed 
of competent means, and relieved from 
the cares. of professional business, his 
time was chiefly consecrated to religion, as 
a raling elder, and a devoted servant in our 
religious institutions. He was an example 
of hospitality; and, as hundreds of the 
cletgy, as well as others, could testify, his 
house was always open to his friends, and 
his cheerfal weloome made them at once 
feel at home. So genial, so kind, s0 oor- 
dial was he, and so uniform, that he had 
many friends, among whom we were happy 
to be numbered. The déath of such a 
mati is a loss to the Church, and creates a 


He, however, faithfally served God in his 
generation, and we doubt not that what is 
loss to us has. proved unspeakable gain to 
him. Dr. Mitchell was a Virginian by 
birth, and received his medical education 


his ‘life he devoted his time to agricul- 
resident of Philadelphia. For the past | 
year he was on a visit to Missouri, where 
some members of his family resided, and 
thence be ascended to hisfinal and hea- 


E ordiparily poblish Presbyterial pro- 
ceedings without special comment, 
our xeaders to exercise their own | 
discretion in judging of their force. From 


THB QUESTION OF RE-UNION. 


-this..zule..we.deviate, for special reasons, | 


in reference to the action of the Presbytery 
of Ogdensburgh, which appears in our col- 
umns to-day. Recently we have noticed 
in the journals of the New-school Presby- 
terians, and one or two of the Old-school, 
something resembling overtures for the re- 
vnion of the two bodies of Presbyterians 
which they represent. We did not feel 
called to interpose avy opinion on the sug- 
gested topic, as thus presented. Now, 
however, one of the Presbyteries within 
our bounds has held a formal convention 
with:a Presbytery of the other body, and a 
resolution, mutually adopted, recommend- 
ing re-union, has. been referred for consid- 
eration to their respective General Assem- 
blies. This presents the subject in a tan- 
gible form, and may probubly lead to its 
disoussion in the higher judicatories. In 
the Presbyteries referred to, whatever may 
have been the nature and extent of the 
discussion, no further hint of the manner 
in which the re-union is to be effected, than 
the intimation that, as the Southern Pres- 
byterians have been separated from the 
Church on the one side, and the Plan of 
Unionists on the other, every obstacle has 


| been removed to such an amalgamation! 


Whatever this may mean, we cannot per- 
ceive that it really touches the core of the 
difficulty. Had we ever credited what 
some, at the time, were loud in asserting, 
that the separation was effected on mere 
grounds of policy, we should have had no 
agency in it. There may arise many an- 
noying difficulties in a Oburch, as in a 
State, which may cause controversy, with- . 
out justifying disruption. In the present 
case, however, it was honestly believed by | 
us, and we are very sure by the great mass | 
of Presbyterians with whom we acted, that 
a much more vital question was involved— 
® question which related to radical differ- 
ences on cardinal doctrines, and particularly 
in reference to human depravity and Christ's 
atonement. We are not called on here to 
recite these differences in detail. They 
were developed in a protracted controversy, 
and the result was separation. The princi- 
pal papers adopted at that time, and made 
the ground of the Assembly’s final action, 
may readily be referred to by those who 
have forgotten them, or may have appeared 
on the stage since. It is sufficiently mani- 
fest that it was doctrinal disagreement be- 
tween two great parties which led to the 
sundering of their friendly relations. 

The question, preliminary to all others, 
now is, is the difference obliterated? If it 
be, .we will hail, with all our heart, a re- 
union. If it be not, of what avail would a 
nominal union be? It would have at least 
one effect, and that would be the revival of 
belligerent parties, the renewal of old con- 
troversies, the agitation of our Presbyteries 
and Synods, the upheavings of our General 
Assembly, and, ia short, a painful interrup- 
tion of the peace of the religious world. 
Are these things desirable? Will men of 
God look so superficially on this question, 
as to rush heedlessly into such dangers? 
And yet, as we think, a wholesale amalga- 
mation would produce just such uvhappy 
strifes. Now we live in comity with our 
New-school brethren; we have no contro- 
versy with them while they abide in their 
lot;. and we cordially extend to them the 
right hand of fellowship when they come 
among us, according to the method pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly. They 
may think they have been unjustly dealt 
with; but do they themselves suppose that 
a re-association would mend the matter? 
We do not think that they do. They have 
a highly respectable organization, a talented 
ministry, a prosperous scheme of benevolent 
enterprises, peaceful counsels; and why 
should they seek any other union than that 
which is based on affinity of doctrinal views? 
Why should our respective pulpits alter- 
nately ring with variant and conflicting 
statements of doctrine? Would it not be 
discreditable to both sides? We are sorely 
misrepresented, if we be charged with one 
bitter feeling to our New-school brethren; 
or if we are regarded as opposed to union 
on right grounds. It is not at all our tem- 
per. We covet unity and peace, and are 
only afraid that, by any precipitate move- 
ment, what of these we already have may 
be jeoparded. This is as much as we wish 
to say in reference to the action of the 
Presbyteries of Ogdensburg and St. Law- 
rence. 


CHANGES OF BELIEF IN INDIA. 


T has been apparent for some time, to 
those who have watched the progress 
of events in that vast empire which Eng- 
land holds in India, that a great change in 
religious belief is gradually and quietly 
taking place among a certain class of the 
native inhabitants. The literature and 
science of the Hindoos are so intimately 
connected with their system of faith and 
worship, that they must either strengthen 
or weaken each other. Thousands, taught 
in the English schools and colleges which 
have been established in India, have found 
that the science, which their fathers had 
been taught to believe, was not only erro- 
neous, but foolishly and ridiculously false— 
a collection of the merest fables, which 
could not stand the test of the advanced 
and accurate sciences brought by the teach- 
ers from civilized lands. Rejecting this 
secular part of their early education, they 
soon found that their sacred doctrines were 
so eutwined with false philosophy and false 
science, that having abandoned the latter, 
they must, by necessity, cast away the for- 
mer. 

But to cast away one system of belief, 
even though it be erroneous, is much easier 
than to find a way into a new and better 
one. Many of the educated men of India 
have found it so, and it is very sad to hear 
that numbers of them are in great peril of 
missing the way to Him whois the ‘‘truth” 
and the “life.” Young Bengal” (that term 
meaning not an association, but a class,) 
is utterly skeptical. Young Bengal is cry- 
ing out for an undisputed creed. It avers 
that its ears are stunned by the contradio- 
tory cries of discordant sects, and that it 
cannot discern the trath in the vast variety 
of phases in which it is presented. And 


so it bids them all away, too indolent to 


examine for itself and find what is truth, 
and, we fear, too indifferent to it to be 
very earnest in its acceptance when found. 

Another class of the natives of India 
have advanced from this state of bewilder- 
ment and doubt, to a point where they may 


at least be called Monotheists. But Mono- 
theism, with them, has taken a form very 


much like the Unitarianism of England 
and America. It is Monotheism without 
a Mediator—a religion which can do no- 
thing in saving man from sin. These per- 
sons have joined themselves together in a 
society called Brahma Soma; (followers of 
one God). The Society is, indeed, not a 
new one, but it seems to have displayed 
lately a new activity, in asserting and re- 
commending its tenets. It began with the 


beginning of the year 1860, to publish a 


monthly tract, or short compact dissertation, 


‘very life. 


in English, on some topic, relating to reli- 
gion in general, or setting forth its own 
doctrines and beliefs. In one of these 
tracts the character of this Society is some- 
what pretentiously stated, as follows: 
«‘Brahmism is anti-sectarian ; catholicity 
is its crowning characteristic; love is its 
It is not the religion of a par- 
ticular epoch or country; it is universal 
religion; it is human catholic religion. A 
Brabma sees all men in relation to God. 
Nor, on the other hand, is his God an his- 
torical personage, cognizable through the 
medium of representation, and with the 
aid of proper evidences, and, withal, a 
God that was, and not is. _His God is an 


ever living and ever-present Reality, that 


can be seen and felt. No teacher, no 
idea, no abstract proposition, no consecrated 
object, acts as Mediator between bim and 
God. He stands before his Father, face 
to face.” 

It is obvious that the denial of the 
necessity or the existence of a Mediator 
between man and God, which is contained 
in the Jast sentence, stamps this new sys- 
tem of doctrines as simple Deism. Or, if 
it embraces any other of the doctrines of 
the word of God, iv addition to the exist- 
ence of a God, it does not receive them in 
the evangelical sense, but fritters away 
their power and value by some one of the 
many processes by which men contrive to 
keep the shell of truth, end throw away 
the precious kernel. It indicates very 
clearly the stand-point occupied by this 
class of educated Indians, to find that in 
their tracts they quote largely from the 
books of Francis Newman, from Greg’s 
History of Christendom, and from the 
writings of Professor Maurice of London. 
We do not doubt that the Westminster Re- 
view is largely patronized by them. It is 
a melancholy reflection that they should 
thus get the materials to impugn or muti- 
late the Christian faith from the nation 
which they acknowledge as their rulers, 
and in which many good men are labouring 
to send them the pure and saving gospel 
of Christ. | 

A London journal thinks that it is a 
matter of congratulation that these edu- 
cated Indians have reached this simple 
faith, and hopes that out of this will be 
developed the Christianity of a future gen- 
eration. It is doubtless true that Monothe- 
ism is better than Polytheism—the worship 
of one God better than the worship of a 
thousand gods. But God, the true and 
living God, can be worshipped only through 
Jesus Christ. These men have missed 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, and 
must stumble on, in darkness, into delu- 
sions which can only lead them further 
astray. The simple gospel of Jesus Christ 
is not to be ‘‘developed’’ out of the bare 
formulas in which a liberal and philoso. 
phical Christianity, falsely so-called, states 
its creed. It is far more probable that this 
liberal, deistic school, which now styles 
itself «the followers of one God,’ will 
lapse into the restless scepticism of «‘ Young 
Bengal,” than that it will find its way, by 
the rationalistic processes proposed, into 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free. 


WHAT HAS BEEN GAINED? 


E have already, on several occasions, 
insisted that when the alleged 

causes of the present rebellion were can- 
didly weighed, no adequate justification of 
the revolt could be found. To say, tbat 
the apprehended tyranny of a new Admin- 
istration, which would imperil Southern 


institutions, and deprive Southern repre- 


sentatives of their constitutional rights in 
the Government, was the impelling cause 
of the imbroglio, is to insist upon an 
absurdity, it is a non causa pro causa, for 
the evil to be redressed by rebellion had 
been embodied in no overt act, and was 
therefore imaginary. Nay, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, the new Chief Magis- 
trate disavowed any intentions of depriving 
any portion of the country of its constitu- 
tional rights, and re-assured the people 
that his Administration should be at once 
just and equitable to all. Had he failed 


to do this, or had he subsequently failed 


to redeem his pledge, the case might have 
worn a different aspect, and afforded a 
more plausible justification of the Southern 
movement; although, even in this event, 
our conviction is strong that rebellion is a 
last resort, when all means fail; and is 
defensible only when grievances and op- 
pressions have become intolerable. No 
such grievances existed; none were likely 
to exist; and no such causes of complaint 
occurred, but such as might reasonably be 
expected in the practical working of the 
best conceivable earthly government, and 
which might have been adjusted by reason, 
argument, and mutual concession. Hence 
we believe the rebellion was without ade- 
quate cause; that it was concocted by arro- 
ganoce, ambition, and revenge, and madly 
hurried to a crisis. We say madly hurried, 
for who can believe that it was done 
soberly and deliberately, and in full view 
of its probable consequences? Did the 
South suppose that, by their act of seces- 
sion, they would overawe the Government? 
Did they suppose that their claims would 
at once be admitted without a conflict? 
Did they dream that there was no national 
heart which would be aroused, and no dis- 
play of energy in maintaining a Govern- 
ment which had cost so much, and which 
had proved to be so protective and benefi- 
cent? Such, no doubt, were the calcula- 
tions, but how deceptive! From the day 
that the gauntlet was defiantly thrown 
down, the Government has been develop- 
ing its formidable resources; and, in des- 
pite of Northern treachery and Southern 
bravado, has become daily stronger to cope 
with and strangle the monster which ex- 
pected to range triumphantly through the 
land. Now, after the lapse of nearly a 
year, how much nearer is the rebellion to 
its desired haven than it was at the begin- 
ning? Where the evidences of its success- 
es? or what the brightening prospects before 
it? True it is, it has been victor in several 
preliminary battles, as the sagacious sup- 
posed it would be, from its having been 
furnished by a treacherous Cabinet with all 
the material of war, of which the Govern- 
ment had been ruthlessly despoiled; but 
what have been the military advantages of 
these victories? Absolutely nothing. The 
South had neither the sagacity, courage, or 
resources, to follow them up, when their 
opponent was comparatively weak; and 
now the opportunity for doing so has 
passed. 

A glance at the map of the seat of war will 
show them foiled in Missouri, held in terrible 
check in Kentucky, and kept in inglorious 
and ruinous inaction in Virginia. A still 
more extended view will exhibit them com- 
pletely beset on all their coast-line, with 
important strategical points in possession of 
the Federal troops, on their own soil. It 
will show, also, how nearly complete is the 
blockade of their sea-ports, and how their 
principal capitals are menaced. There 
have been studious reserve and concealment 
on the part of the South, but facts will 
leak out, in proof of their deplorable inter- 
nal state, the very condition which might 
have been inferred from their being hem- 
med in on all sides. So far as they have 


\been an agricultural people, they may be. 


provided with breadstuffse; but, ignorant 
and neglectful of other industrial arts, they 


must, with their foreign resources cut off, |. 
necessarily be sorely etraitened in the com- | 


mon comforts of life. Without a legitimate 
currency, their capital frittered away, no 
outlet for their crops, no commerce but that 
which is stealthy and wholly insufficient, | 
with ‘no friends at the North to fall back. 
on, they are eating up their limited re- 
sources, they are preyed on by their armies, 
the most appalling evils are upon them, 
and are threatening to become daily more 
ap pravated. 

What, then, after a year’s trial, have 
they gained by their rebellion? Are they 
more independent? Aretheyricher? Are 
they happier? Is their cherished institu- 
tion of slavery better secured than it was 
under the constitutional government which 
they so recklessly flaunted? No; in all 
these respects they are unspeakably worse 
off. A quarter of a century of peace could 
not restore the status which they have for- 
feited. The South is ndt likely to be ever 
as rich as it once was, or nearly as happy, 
or as potent in the direction of governmen- 
tal affairs, or as secure and arrogant in its 
slave planting. Its glory is rapidly depart- 
ing. Virginia, which so thoughtlessly 
offered itself to rebellion, to be its battle- 
ground, has not only thereby forfeited its 
historical glory, but subjected itself to deso- 
lation and ruin, and the States still further 
South are biding their time. The people 
may have been led to shout enthusiastically, 
as they listened to their partisan leaders 
declaiming on States Rights, Independence 
of the North, and of Southern superiority, 
and now they begin to realize the beauty of 
their theories, in the desolating effects of 
war. 

We might add to this, what has been 
gained in a religious view? Only that 
which is disastrous. We grieve to say that 
the clergy at the South, of our own once 
happy Church, have too generally sided 
with rebellion, and fostered it, and now 
they and their churches, and their bene- 
volent enterprises, are fearfully crippled. 
What else could be expected? Having re- 
nounced their allegiance to their country, 
despised one of God’s most signal gifts to 
man, a constitutional government, they can 
only expect the frowns of Providence, and 
His heavy chastisements. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


HE existing war, like all great exigen- 
cies, is likely to call into action a vast 
amount of talent, particularly in the mili- 
tary line, which, uoder the pursuits of 
peace, would have remained dormant. By 
@ natural and strong impulse, we no sooner 
hear of a man assuming a high station, or 
performing a heroic action, than we wish 
to know something of his personal appear- 
ance; and if we have not the means of 
gratifying our curiosity, we call upon the 
imagination to limn before our mind a coun- 
terfeit resemblance. Our friend, Mr. Mar- 
tien, has adopted a method of gratifying 
this natural curiosity, which will commend 
itself to public approval. He has employed 
a skilful artist, who possesses a rare talent 
for drawing on lithographic tablets, and 
securing the characteristic likeness. From 
good daguerreotypes and photographs his 
copies are admirable, and in this way Mr. 
Martien is obtaining a gallery of portraits 
which in itself is a history. Many of the 
distinguished men are thus portrayed, and 
at a cost so very inconsiderable, as to place 
them within the reach of almost any pur- 
chaser. 
In addition to this, he has a splendid 
variety of Photograph Albums; but one 
style is in pocket-book form, which will 
hold twelve likenesses, and which a soldier 
could place in his pocket, with the portraits 
of his favourite leaders. The demand is 
large, and we take pleasure in directing 
attention to the enterprise. A purchaser 


might, from a distance, designate any | 


twelve portraits on the list, and have them 
transmitted readily by mail in this pocket- 
book repository. 


BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


ROM the Home and Foreign Record, 

for February, we copy the following 

items, which we hope will be of interest to 
our readers. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

The receipts of this Board in the month 
of December were $11,725.10. In addition, 
boxes of clothing to the amount of $2577.78 
were received. The financial year of the 
Board ends on the Ist of March, and the 
Board urges upon the churches the great 
importance of sending forward, without de- 
lay, their contributions. Unless they are 
sent before the last day of Kebruary, they 
cannot appear in the Report of this year. 
The treasury has been embarrassed all the 
year. We commenced with a large debt, 
and have had to struggle in the face of the 
financial storm. Missionaries have been 
compelled to wait for their remittances for 
three months; along period. Many have 
suffered much. Now, our hope, under 
God, is in the churches. If they come up 
to our help, we shall be able, at least, to 
meet our obligations to the missionaries, 
and close the year with the payment of all 
their salaries due March 1. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The receipts of this Board in December 
1861, were $6157.09. The question is dis- 
cussed in the Record, “Ought the churches 
to continue the prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest, to send forth more labourers into 
the harvest?’ With reference to the sub- 
ject of ‘‘unemployed ministers,” &c., after 
deducting the ministers not employed as 
pastors, for various reasons, the writer says: 
‘After all warrantable deduction has been 
made for cases in which several churches 
are embraced in one pastorate, we have still 
before us the sad fact, that 7f every available 
minister in our Church were settled in a 
pastoral charge, there would remain 800 or 
1000 churches for which there would not be 
a single minister! And when we say 800 
or 1000, we have reduced the aggregate ex- 
cess a8 much as can be fairly asked, for we 
have stricken off from 367 to 567 churches.” 

The Board of Education also calls atten- 
tion to the day of prayer for Colleges, in 
the close of February, which is approaching, 
and asks for its faithful observance. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The receipts of this Board in December, 
1861, were $7146.41. A letter from the 
Rev. J. L. Mackey, dated at Corisco, Sep- 
tember 14th, mentioning the safe arrival 
there, on the 11th of that month, of himself 
and wife, Mr. Nassau, and Mrs. McQueen. 
Letters from Rio de Janeiro, dated Novem- 
ber 8th, and from Bogota, November 15th, 
have beon received. The current of public 
opinion in Bogota, particularly, seems to be 
setting strongly against the Papal Church. 

European friends at Lahor had expressed 
a warm sympathy with our missionary 
brethren, in these times of trial, to the 
churches in this country. A most generous 
proposal was made by Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, the Lieutenant-Governor, that his 
countrymen in that part of India should 
come forward, and supply any deficiencies 
in the support of the missions by the Board. 
Messrs. Newton and Forman replied to this 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


with which the Soldier’s 


urgent—the reductions in the amount al- 
lowed from the Church in this count 
having been but limited; but their Englis 
friends will probably make up the sum 
required to carry on their work as hereto- 
fore. <A liberal donation was sent to the 
missionaries at Lahor, by a colonel in the 
army, a most excellent Christian man, who, 
before his check wag cashed, was called to 
his rest by an attack of cholera. These 
marks of favour to our missions are the 
more gratifying, because they are shown by 
gentlemen who have long known our mis- 
sionaries, and who are themselves mostly 
members of another Church. Mr. Dodd 
arrived at Ningpo on the 11th of October, 
after a pleasant voyage. Messrs. Janvier, 
Roberts, and George, aud their wives, ar- 
rived at the Cape de Verd Islands, Novem- 
ber 9th, in the steamer Po Yang, on their 
voyage to the Kast. January 13th the Rev. 
C. L Loomis, M.D., and Mrs. Ogden and her 
child, of the Corisco mission, arrived at 
New York, in the Ocean Eagle, after a safe 
voyage. 

The Rev. Thomas F. Wallace and his 
wife embarked for New Grenada, at New 
York, on the 11th of January, going in the 
Northern Light, of the California line of 
steamers, to Aspinwall, and proceeding 
thence to Carthagena and Bogota. — 

The death of Mrs. Danforth, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Danforth, at Tung-Chow, China, 
is announced. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The receipts of this Board for December, 
from donations and sales are $6216.79. 

Pastors and churches are reminded that 
the fiscal year of the Board of Publication 
will close with the last day of February. 
Only contributions received before that time 
for the Colportage and Distribution Funds 
will be acknowledged in the next Annual 
Report. 

In answer to the appeal published in the 
last number of the Record and in a circular 
letter, the Board has received many dona- 
tions for our work of distribution among the 
soldiers snd sailors, some of these donations 
being of a truly munificent size. With 
this help, the Board has been enabled to 
continue this very interesting branch of its 
labours to the present time. Within the 
last few weeks large boxes and packages of 
books have been sent to Port Royal, South 
Carolina; to Fortress Monroe, Virginia; to 
the camps around Washington, Alexandria, 
Baltimore, Frederick, Harrisburg, &c.; to 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri; to 
navy-yards, and many United States ships, 
and a variety of other places. Tens of 
thousands of soldiers and sailors have gladly 
received these books and tracts, invoking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the donors. 

Special mention is.made of the favour 
Pocket-Book 
is received. One chaplain, in a letter 
just received, says:—‘‘Six privates of one 


company, in one tent, by its perusal have | 


been led to establish worship in their tent, 
and I hope very soon to sit at the commu- 
nion table with them all.” 7 

The Board of Church Extension acknow- 
ledge the receipt of $1477.30 in December, 
1861, and the Fund for Disabled Ministers 
has received $1115.68 since the date of last 
report. May God bless all these institutions 
of our beloved Church. 


THANKSGIVING SERMON.— We have be- 
fore us another of the noble and patriotic 
utterances for which the late day of 
Thanksgiving afforded the occasion. Itisa 
sermon by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., 
of New York, entitled «‘ State Thanksgiving 
during the Rebellion,” and founded on 
Jeremiah ix. 23,24. The reader will see 
at a glance, that the author’s ‘‘ natural force 
is not abated,” and that he displays as 
much vigour of thought and style as in his 
earlier years. 7 


COURSE OF SABBATH SERMONS 
| IN NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
New York, Jan. 20, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—You have apprised your 
readers of the progress of the Sabbath re- 
form in this city, and have often commended 
the wisdom and moderation of our hard- 
working Sabbath Committee. The fruits 
of these labours may be found in the un- 
-precedented quiet and order of the city on 
the Sabbath, in the marked diminution of 
Sunday crime, in the improved legislation 
and the better improvement of laws relating 
to the civil Sabbath, and in the more health- 
ful tone of public sentiment in this and 
kindred questions of public morals. Till 
now, the discussion of the religious aspects 
of the Sabbath has been forborne by the 
Committee for promoting its better observ- 
ance; not, I suppose, because of any want 
of appreciation of the great and fuodamen- 
tal truths lying at the basis of the Sabbatic 
institution, but because it was unnecessary 
to complicate civil reforms with theological 
questions. 

A stage has been reached, however, in 
this important enterprise, where the con- 
certed co-operation of the pulpit has been 
deemed desirable, and a series of sermons 
on the Sabbath has been commenced, which 
promises to arrest public attention, and to 
carry with it the public conviction. The 
Rev. Drs. Rice, Hogue, Ganse, Adams, 
Foster, and Vinton, leading pastors of six 
different denominations, are announced as 
preachers in succession on Sunday evenings, 
discussing the origin and history, authority, 
duties, benefits, abuses, and safeguards of 
the Sabbath.. | 

Last evening, in spite of rain and sleet, 
Dr. Rice’s church was crowded with men— 
in an unusual proportion men of age and 
mark—to hear his discussion of the origin 
and history of the Sabbath. I cannot re- 
port in a letter a discourse an hour and a 
quarter long; but the oufline, as nearly as 
I can recall it, was something like the fol- 
lowing: 


The divine authority of the Sabbath, he 


said, has been one of the most cardinal and 
obstinately contested points in the grand 
conflict between truth and error, religion 
and irreligion, sound morals and immoral- 
ity, time immemorial. However believers 
may differ as to the time of its institution, 
as to its universal obligation, as to the 
identity of the Christian Sabbath with that 
of the Old Testament, with only the change 
of the day, or as to the degree of strictness 
in observance, all agree that the binding 
obligations of the Sabbath depends upon 
its divine authority. The original record 
of its institution in Genesis ii. indicates its 
unmistakable co-existence with the race. 
The primeval sanctification of the Sabbath 
is manifest from the obvious meaning of 
the inspired narrative; from the particular 
reason assigned in that narrative, as well as 
in the Decalogue; from the early division of 
time into weeks; from the notice of the 
Sabbath as a well known institution, before 
the Jews reached Sinai, in connection with 
the gathering of manna; from its place in 


the Decalogue among laws of perpetual and:! 


universal obligation, and because the rea- 
sons for the Sabbath, and the ends for 


which it was appointed, prove that it was 


designed for all nations through all ages. 
These reasons are the physical necessities 


of mankind, which demand periodical rest 


in addition to nightly repose; and the moral 
and religious necessities of immortal sub- 


most kind offer, that the wants of the mis- 
sion, in this respect, were not yet very ' 


jects of a moral government, requiring time 
and opportunity to become acquainted with 


| their duties, and the motives and encour- 


agements to discharge them. . 

The history of the Sabbath was then ra- 
pidly traced from Moses to the new dispen- 
sation: three distinct periods;—1, when it 
was observed, or periods of religion revived ; 
2, when it was greatly disregarded, or pe- 
riods of religious declension; and 3, when 
it was superstitiously regarded, or a period 
of formalism. 

From the resurrection of Christ to the 
present time, the first noticeable fact is the 
change of day, traced in the New Testa- 
ment, and having the advantage of retain- 
ing all the purposes previously answered by 
the Sabbath, and at the same time of com- 
memorating the resurrection—the com- 
pleted work of redemption. During the 
first three centuries, the Lord’s day was 
observed as a day of religious instruction 
and worship. But with the growing cor- 
ruption of religion, it came to be associated 
with Saints’ days, and became, as now in 
the most Romish countries, a holiday—a 
day of frolic and dissipation, after religious 
service. The Reformers, who seem not to 
have given profound atention to this ques- 
tion, appear not to have admitted the iden- 
tity of the original Sabbath and the Lord’s 
day, and to have observed the latter as a 
matter of expediency and necessity, rather 
than of divine obligation; and the sad de- 
cay of religion on the Continent may be 
traced largely to this laxity of views. In 


Scotland, England, and the United States, 
the stricter view has prevailed; and the 


effect may be seen in the higher standard 
of religion and morals. From the time of 
Constantine, the civil authorities of Chris- 
tian nations have enacted laws for the pro- 
tection of the Sabbath as a civil institution 
—those of Great Britain and the United 
States being the most strict and best sus- 
tained. 

In concluding this rapid survey, Dr. 
Rice said, a very close connection is obser- 
vable, in every age, between sound faith 


and elevated piety, and the sacred obser- 


vance of the Sabbath; and an equally close 
connection between public morals and the 
public respect for the Sabbath. On the 
other hand, wherever and whenever the 
Sabbath, instead of being kept holy, has 
become a holiday, it has been a source of 
dissipation and corruption—the more im- 
portant and valuable an institution may be, 
the greater the mischief of its perversion. 
The two classes of men who have opposed 
the strict observance of the Sabbath, and 
civil legislation for its protection, have been 
errorists and irreligious men. Neither the 
Church of Christ nor the couttry can spare 
the Sabbath. 

I am aware that this sketch is so meagre 


and condensed as to be comparatively | 


worthless; but it is as impossible to crowd 

& meaty sermon into a few paragraphs, as it 

is to make a small Bible in large type. 
EDWARDS. 


| LETTER from WESTERN NEW YORK 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 


Rocuester, New York, Jan. 23, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 
from a six days’ sojourn in the village of 
Ogdensburgh, on the river, and in the 
county of St. Lawrence. The object of 
my visit was to confer with the Rev. L. 
Merrill Miller, and members of his Presby- 
tery, upon a matter pertaining to the Board 
of Education. 

Thoug’ a small body, as to churches and 
membership, it ranks among the first as to 
activity and general benevolence. The 


| largest organization by far, is that of the 


village, (ecclesiastically styled First Oswe- 
gatchie,) which has for ten years enjoyed 
the ministry, and been under the pastoral 
care of the brother above named. His 
church edifice affords comfortable sittings 
above and below) toa thousand persons. 

he communicants number 420. The Sab- 
bath-schools, (central and missionary,) con- 
tain above 600 pupils. Donations, as given 
in the last Minutes, during the year then 
ending, reached the sum of $4368. I am 
acquainted with no church within our 
bounds, which is its superior, if its equal, 
in all those qualities which go to make up 
efficiency, strength, and usefulness. Its 
pastor is laborious, courteous, and success- 
ful, having a kind word for all, and ready 
to assist in any measure which promises 
well for the Church, the community, the 
nation, and the world. His efforts are ap- 
preciated, and his good feelings to all are 
returned to himself abundantly. May his 
valuable life long be spared to his parish, 
and to Zion universal. With his Pres- 
byterial associates, the Rev. Messrs, Cle- 
land, Gardner, Phillipps, McCormick, and 
McGregor, I was greatly pleased. They 


, are all workmen in their respective vine- 


yards—heartily loving our creed and polity, 
which find in them earnest defenders and 
advocates. On the Sabbath, I had the 
privilege of preaching to attentive audi- 
ences, thanking them for the practical in- 
terest they had taken in the endowment of 
Geneseo Academy, and commending to 
them the Board of Education, in her en- 
deavours to retain under her care the five 
hundred young men now in course of pre- 
paration for the ministry. The call will 
find cordial and abundant supporters there. 
Thus much in regard to one of our largest 
churches, and most laborious and efficient 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

Circumstances occurred to render the 
meeting of Presbytery interesting and me- 
morable in a very marked degree. I will 
not anticipate information which you will 
receive officially, respecting a paper sub- 
mitted by Judge Fine, and which, after a 
full and frank discussion by the conjoined 
meetings of the Presbyteries of Ogdens- 
burgh (Old-school) and St. Lawrence (New- 
school), was unanimously passed, looking 
to a re-union of the two General Assemblies. 
Whatever view may be taken of the measure 
‘by the Church, through her judicatories, 
all hoaour is due, and will be accorded to 
the heart of its venerable proposer, and the 
Presbyteries that gave it endorsement. The 
two great obstacles of Boards and Slavery 
are rapidly passing away, and it is believed 
that the proposal will not be “laid upon 
the table’ without free discussion, and a 
statement of reasons which commend them- 
selves to the common reason and conscience, 
why the measure is impracticable and im- 
possible. Let the paper of Judge Fine 
and the two Presbyteries be carefully con- 
sidered before being condemned as vision- 
ary and vain. The ball is in motion; let 
DO one oppose its onward progress without 
thoughtfallness and much prayer. 

An admirable custom exists in St. Law- 
rence county, of holding a series of anniver- 
aaries, answering to the May meetings of 
New York. These occurred in the Presby- 
terian church, and were, in succession, 


Temperance, Home Missions, Bible, Chris- 


tian Union, Tract, Foreign Missions, and 
Sabbath Schools. The Rev. Drs. Cannon, 
of Geneva, and Campbell, of New York, 
with Rev. Mr. Glenwood, were present to 
represent their societies, The epeeches 
were instructive, at times truly eloquent, 
and listened to by audiences that manifested 
deep interest in the various subjects brought 
to their attention. 

Thus passed the hours and days, full of 
hospitality on the part of the citizens; de- 


lightfal in the enjoyment of the “com- 
mupion of saints; gratifying in the results 
of diligent and devoted labour, clerical and 
lay; and pleasant to recall in days to 
come. With heartfelt benedictions upon the 
churches and people of Ogdensburgh Prés- 
tery, I returned to the home of my child- 
hood, and place of my temporary abode. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.]} 


Pana, Illinois, January 17, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—By inserting the fol- 
lowing in your excellent paper, you will 
confer a favour on some of your readers, 
and perhaps convey intelligence desirable 
to many families who are seeking homes 
in the West. To such there are, perhaps, 
few sections more inviting to the farmer 
than that lying on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, between this place and Decatur, 
which is some thirty miles north, and at 
each of these places the Central Railroad, 
which runs north and south, is intersected 
by roads running east and west. In fer- 
tility and beauty this field is unsurpassed 
by any part of the State; is well adapted 
to grain, grass, and fruit; and, at the same 
time, its inhabitants enjoy good climate, 
good water, and good health. Vacant 
lands, in considerable quantities, are to be 
had of the Railroad Company on favour- 
able terms; and also of individual capi- 
talists, some of whom will probably dis- 
criminate in favour of members of our 
Church. 

But more than this, it is a promising 
field of Christian enterprise. We have an 
organization at Pana, also at Tucusa, nine 
miles north. This is supplied by the Rev. 
Mr. Loudon, an efficient labourer. Nine 
miles further north is the West Okaw 
church, in the bounds of which are many 
very desirable locations. This is central 
in the field I am describing. At Taylor- 
ville, which is the county-seat of Christian 
county, we have an excellent church. The 
members of these churches are decided 
Presbyterians and active Christians. They 
need assistance, and earnestly request those 
addressed to acquaint themselves with the 
facts here before settling elsewhere. Any 
inquiries will be cheerfully answered by 

H. R. Lewis, 


Pana, Illinois. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE FEAR OF GOD.—NO. 1. 


Reader, have you ever asked yourself the 
question, ‘Have I the fear of God in my 
heart?’”’ Momentous question, this! With- 
out this fear, there cannot be with you even 
the ‘‘ beginning of wisdom,” for David de- 
clares that ‘the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.”’ Have you an anxiety upon 
this subject, and would you know how this 
‘fear’ may be secured? Attend while I 
specify some of the means which you may 
use, if you will, to beget this emotion in 
your heart. 

Ist. Study carefully the character of the 
glorious Being whom you are to fear. 
Though you may enter upon this study 
without awe or reverence, it will hardly be 
pursued to any length without eventuating 
in this sentiment. The splendour of the 

‘Divine perfections must, if carefully con- 
templated by an iatelligent mind, beget 
reverence for a Being possessed of such glo- 
rious attributes. His omnipotence, which, 
amid all the objects of might presented for 
human contemplation, renders him infinitely 
above them all most mig His omani- 
science, presenting a grasp of mind so vast, 
that human comprebension fails, utterly 
fails, even to reach a proximate conception 
of it. His omnipresence, securing for ever 
his being in and with all parts of his vast 
universe, at the same instant of time; his 
infinite holiness, which cannot look upon sin 
with allowance, coupled with his infinite 
mercy, in Christ, which looks upon the sin- 
ner hid in Jesus with an eye which sees no 
iniquity, and detects no perverseness; his 
forbearance and long-suffering, which pa- 
tiently endures the sinful—suffers their sins, 
year after year—coupled with his remem- 
brance of sin, which, though hand join in 
hand, will not allow the guilty to go un- 
punished; his Jove, so great, so free, so 
infinite, that it withheld not his only be- 
gotten Son, but gave him up for us all, 


spares not those who madly spit upon that 
love, and treat that Son with contempt, 
and his precious blood with scorn; his 
eternity, which ensures the everlasting ful- 
fillment of the promises to the righteous, 
while it crushes out the false hope of the 
impenitent, who count upon death to release 
them from the power of the Omnipotent 
One—all, all these attributes, and every 
perfection, with which, by virtue of his 
necessary existence, our God is endowed, 
all speak to the intelligent, reflecting mind, 
of a holy, an all-absorbing reverence due 
from the creature to the Creator—from 
man, weak and dependent, to a God so 
glorious as this. 

2d. If you would have this fear, study 
prayerfully the works and words of God. 
By the works of God we understand, (a) His 
works in nature, as exhibited by the rolling 
spheres—the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, and all the planets, with their varied 
and teeming glories. (5) The works in 
Providence, as seen in the developments of 
history, in every changing event of human 
life, and of the life of communities, and 
cities, and nations; as seen in the radical 
upheaval of dynasties, and kingdoms, and 
governments, in which He, the mighty 
worker—the overturner—pulls down one, 
and sets up another. (c) His works in 
grace; His movements through his Holy 
Spirit, upon the minds and hearts of men, 
upon the conscience of the individual, and 
of the nation, working conviction of wrong 
and consequent reformation, conviction of 
sin and consequent regeneration—working 
all the reformation and regeneration which 
either individuals, or communities, or na- 
tions ever experience. 

By the word of God I mean to point 
specifically to the written revelation made 
in the Old and New Testaments. Not that 
God has not spoken elsewhere—for he has, 
and every where, and still speaks, in the 
rolling year and changing seasons, and fall- 
ing leaf, and bellowing tempest, and whis- 
pering zepbyr, and dashing waterfall, and 
heaving ocean wave, and belching volcano, 
and bursting earthquake, and roaring tor- 
nado, and blazing thunderbolt, in every 
changing phase of earth, and air, and sky; 
in every formation—mineral, animal, or 
vegetable; solid, liquid, or gaseous; by 
things material or immaterial, physical or 
spiritual; be they bodies, or intellects, or 
spirits; whether visible or invisible; in earth, 
or heaven, or hell;—by all things God 
speaks: and yet the utterances of these 
varied tongues must be—must have been— 
inadequate to man’s wants, weak and indis- 
tinct, and insufficient, or utterance would 
not have been given to the tongues of ‘holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” in that more sure, 


revelation direct from heaven. 


Now, what we here affirm is, that a care- 


coupled with his terrible wrath, which 


more clear, more satisfying teaching of a 


_ February 1, 1862. 


Sul, prayerful study of the works and words 
of God—of his works in nature, providence, 
and grace; and of his holy, written word, 
in the light of which alone man can effect- 
ually and profitably study his works ; that 
in the prayerful study of them it must be 
that the mind and heart will be impressed 
with that reverence and awe which is the 
beginning of wisdom. If, as has been 
truly said, “an undevout astronomer is 
mad,”’ may it not be safely affirmed that 
none but the insane can study God’s works 
and word carefully, prayerfully, persistent- 
ly, without securing, by the Spirit’s aid, 
that fear of which we speak? 


Sd. If you would have this fear, frequent - 
ly contrast your character, attributes, and — 


capabilities as a man, with the character, 
attributes, and capabilities of God. Hold 
up a lighted candle at noon-day, in the fade 
of the blasing sun, and if you had doubts 
before of the splendour of the one, and the 
insignificance of the other, tell me your 
emotions, after the experiment has been 
fairly made. Try your hand at world- 
making. Gather your mechanics, call to 
your aid your labourers, your mathemati- 
cians, your engineers. Heap your ball— 
roll it up until you can roll it no longer— 
then hang it upon nothing if you can, and 
when you have done your best, be yourself 
the judge as to the comparative merits of 
the highest product of your skill, and the 
least, the most insignificant of all the works 
of God, and see if, by the contrast, you are 
not taught a fear, an awe, a reverence of 
the mighty one, which should be, nay, 
which will be to you “the beginning of 
wisdom” ? 

Bat is this contrast made in the domain 
of the intellectual and moral, instead of the 
physical and material? Still more striking- 
ly disproportionate here, the creature and 
the Creator, the finite and the infinite. 


Concede to man mental powers—great, it 


may be, when considered in themselves and 
by themselves—but O, how little, how mean, 
how contemptible, when held up for an in- 
stant before the infinite, the perfect, the 
all-comprehending mind of the eternal one! 
Concede to man moral powers, capable of 
going out a little way upon the limitless 
ocean of eternal truth and right—capable 
of coasting where the sea of eternal verities 
is shallow and stormless—still, what are we, 
what the wisest and best of earth in this 
department of being, when contrasted with 
Jehovah, who, in his very nature, is truth, 
and equity, and holiness! Marred and 
scarred, blackened and deformed, defiled 
and corrupted as we are by original and 
actual transgression, how can we, how dare 
we, hold the head proudly, complacently, 


and arrogantly, before the God, all stainless 


in his purity, all perfect in his holiness? 


Rather let a contrast here teach that humil- | 


ity, awe, reverence, and filial fear, so be- 
coming in those whose characters, attri- 
butes, and capabilities are so vile, so weak, 
80 insignificant, so wholly as nothing in 
comparison with the Almighty—the eternal 
God. W. W. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A REED SHAKEN WITH THE WIND, 


BY REV. C. HUNTINGTON. 


A reed upon the ocean shore, 
That bends before the wintry blast, 

Shall stand, when, midet the tempest’s roar, 
Proud fleets in wrecks are round it caet— 


Shall stand to mark the ebb and flow 
Of many a quiet tide; 

To bloom, when summer gales that blow, 
Sigh o’er the forest’s fallen pride. 


And so, upon that wintry shore, 

Where Life’s continual tempests sweep, 
Bend humbly, till the blast is o’er, 

To Him whose ways are on the deep. 


And if thine earthly lot should be, 
Only to rise to bow again, 

Tis God who gives this destiny, 
And He shall make it plain. 


Transplanted to the peaceful shore 

Of that broad stream, whose placid breast 
No wintry tempests shall sweep o’er, 

No gallant navies on it rest— 


There, blooming in eternal spring, 
Thy joy shall ever be, to find 

To what thy gracious God can bring 
A reed once shaken with the wind. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RE-UNION. 


OcpENsBorGH, Jan. 14, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—On the invitation of the 
Presbytery of Ogdensburgh (Old-school), 
the Presbytery of St. Lawrence (New- 
school), met with them in the Presbyterian 
church in Ogdensburgh. A number of 
clergymen were present from other bodies, 
who were invited to sit as corresponding 
members. Among them were the follow- 


ing, viz., Rev. F. DeW. Ward, D.D., of | 


Genesee River Presbytery, Rev. F. E. 
Cannon, D.D., and Rev. B. H. Willoughby, 
of the Presbytery of Geneva, Rev. A. E. 
Campbell, D.D., and Rev. H. 0. Riggs, of 
the Third Presbytery of New York, Rev. 
James Macaulay and Rev. W. I. Macdow- 
all, of the Associate Presbytery of New 
York. 3 


The Rev. Mr. Waugh, of Canton, Mode- | 


rator of St. Lawrence Presbytery, was in- 
vited to a seat with the Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Ogdensburgh, the Rev. L. 
Merrill Miller. After brief religious exer- 
cises, the Hon. John Fine offered the fol- 
lowing paper, which was seconded by the 
Rev. B. B. Beckwith, und after amendment 
and free expression of opinion, was unani- 
mously adopted. 


At a joint meeting of the hig? 9x J of 
Ogdensburgh, connected with the Old-school 


General Assembly, and of the St. Lawrence 


Presbytery, connected with the New-school 
General Assembly, held at Ogdensburgh, 
New York, January 14th, 1862, after a full 
and prayerful consultation upon the condition 
of the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States, it was < 

Resolved, Whereas the greater of the 
churches and ministers, Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods, in the Southern and South-western 
States have withdrawn from the Old-school 
General Assembly; and the greater part of 
the Congregational churches and ministers on 
the union of 1801 have withdrawn, or the ar- 
ticles of union substantially vacated, it ap- 
pears to us that a reunion of the Presbyterian 
family should také place of those which re- 
main; therefore, 

Resolved, That having confidence in each 
other’s piety, orthodoxy, and patriotism, we 
desire to be united if one Presbytery, in one 
Synod, and in one General Assembly. 

Resolved, That a copy of this paper be sent 
to the two respective General Assemblies, and 
they be overtured to approve and adopt the 
same. 

Resolved, That the above be signed by the 
officers of this meeting, and be published in 
the Presbyterian, the American Presbyterian, 
the New York Observer, and the Evangelist. 


L. } Moderators, 


J. 
A. Pattvips, 
B. B. Secretaries. 

Resolutions, approving of this action, were 
subsequently in the two bodies res 
ares and ordered to be duly signed and for- 
warded. 


Attest, L. Mitter, 
Stated Clerk of Presby of Ogdensburgh. 
B. B. Becxwirs, 


Stated Clerk of St. Lawrence Presbytery. 


N. B. It is well to add that after action in — 


the above joint meeting, the correspondin 
members asked the privilege of voting, whic 
being granted, they unanimously vores ite 


favour. A 
B. B. B. 
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4 announcement in a St, Louis paper of a | 
| the decease of Dr. Alexander W. Mitchell, | | | 
4 at the house of his son-in-law, Colonel ; 
Farrar, at that place, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. He died on the 18th | 
@ of January, after an illness of two days. | 4 
There was, perhaps, no Jayman in the | 
Presbyterian Church more extensively and | | 
favourably known in our ecclesiastical his- | 
| ee! the deceased. He was a Presby- 
teriam from priaciple, and of the old-school 
H ty; of gentleman, with large heart, and | | 
for every good work; and, while he contri- a | | 
buted largely of bis means, he devoted _ 
most of his time to the iaterests of the | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
4 | 
| 
| | 
4 
4 
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UNITED BRETHREN, or MORAVIAN 


HTARO 


KditoreI have lately seen an | 


appeal to the ‘Northern’ Province of the 
Moravian Church, by the Rev. Sylvester. 
-cony. His object is to call the attention of 
the oburohes to resolution passed by the 
Provingial Synod, May 80th, 1961. The 
substance of the ‘resolution referred to is— 
That the minister of each oongregetion, 
on or before ‘the’ Siet of January in each 
and every year, make out a correct list of 
all the adult commesicant’ members of his 
chargé, which list‘shall be certified to by 
at least two meaiibers of the Committee, or 
Board of-Biders; and that each congrega- 
tion be requested to contribute annually to 
the General Church Fund an amount of 
not less than.-fifty cents for every adult 
communicant member, which contribution 
shall be paid over by the minister or treas- 
urer of each congregation to the Treasurer 
of the Sustentation Diacony, at the same 
time with the delivery of the list of the 
members.’”’ 

Among the ‘objects for which thesé 
contributions are solicited,’ the first and 
“1. To sustsin and assist aged and dis- 
abled ministers of the. Church, and their 
widows, and occasionally to render sid to 
needy ministers in active service. 

2. To educate and keep the sons and 
daughters of their ministegs in one of their 
boarding-schools. 
_ No part of the religious economy of this 
interesting people is better conducted than 
that which relates to, their indigent breth- 
ren. So systematic and general are their 
collestions:from “every adult \communicant 
in éach and.every year,’ that enough is 
contributed to give relief to all members of 
their body who-need it. The superintend- 
onde of this fiscal department is committed 
to..an efficient Treasurer, who resides at 
Bethlehem. Ministers, disabled by sge or 
disease, widows, and orphans of deceased 

‘ministers, are all feithfally provided for, 
and none ate permitted to want. From the 
created: by these yearly collections, 


the Treasurer is' enabled to pay—I. To a 


married oouplé, at least $320 per annum; 


2. To a widow, with a family, the same; 


&. To « widow, without children, or to an 
unmarried female, $100; 4. To the excel- 
lent boarditig-school of their Church enough 
for the instruction of the children of their 
ministers for four years. ' Even the clothing 
is furnished, where the parents are unable 
to: give it. 
‘Returned missionaries, worn out by long 
and bard service,.receive a comfortable 


support for’ themeelves and their families,’ 


from Foreign. Mission. Fund... ‘This is 
never so’ reddced' as not to admit of the 
regular appropriation in full, to all that-are 
entitled to it. My impression, on 
reading the appeal of their Treasurer, was, 
that without noise and bluster this ‘little 
flock” of Christ’s followers are doing pro- 
bably more for their Master, in proportion 
to their numbers and wealth, than any other 
sect in Christendom. J. 


Presbyterian. 
THE LOST PRAYER-BOOK. 


grey-bsired father in the Church, who 
some years singe went, to his rest, related a 


little incident in our prayer-meeting, which 


uch impressed me, | | 
’ A minister had long been labouring 


among a certain people, and his labours 


had been more than once blessed with the 
conversion of souls. Bat at length-a season 
of trial ‘céme. The Spirit’s influence no 
lobger seemed to smile upon them. The 
people were cold and indifferent, and as 
worldly prosperity increased, they became 
eager in their pursuit of gain, until the 


prayer-meetings were neglected, and even. 


the Sabbath exercises were poorly attended. 
The people were restless and uneasy, as 
those who neglect their duty usually are; 
yet; like all delinquents, sought to cast the 
blame on some one besides themselves. So 
they concluded the°fault must lie in their 
_ minister. He had less zeal now than for- 
merly. His discourses were less spiritual 


and impressive, and the interests of the | 


church generally seemed declining. At 
-length a committee waited upon the pastor, 
to eet the matter in order before him. 
After hearing what they had to say, h 

answered, rs 
:4¢My brethren, I know all you say is 
very true. My sermons are less useful, 
and my energies are weakened. I will tell 
you the cause of it. I have lost my prayer- 
book 

Much ‘was expressed by the ral- 
ing elders. They did not know their min- 
ister ever used one. SAK 

. Brethren,” he said, with deep earnest- 
ness, “I had « prayer-book of the greatest 
value to me. It was the prayers of my 
people. You can tell me what has become 
of it. No minister can prosper without it. 
If you do not pray for me earnestly at your 
homes; if you do not come up punctually 
to the prayer-meeting, and there unite in 
fervent prayer for a revival, I 
in vain.” 

Then he faithfully entreated them to 
‘repent, and do first works,” and doubtless 
the Lord would return again and bless 
them. The committee went away thought- 
ful and serious, and from that period 
brighter days.dawned on the church. 

Are there not many other pastors who 
labour under similar discouragements? Has 
your pastor, dear reader, no cause to mourn 
over his lost prayer-book ? EK. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WE CAN DO MORE. 


I baye just had a visit from a mipis- 
terial brother, who is never entirely sat- 
isfied with what his people are doing for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
' In the course of our conversation, he inu- 
formed, me that, in. view of the straitened 
circumstances of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, and the consequent suffering of 
our missionaries, he had taken up in his 
church, the membership of which does 
not exceed forty, an extra collection for 
this Board, that amounted to over fifty 
dollars. 

The extra effort of the church alluded 
to suggests this question, Are there not 
many of our churches that would, if the 
subject was properly presented, and urged 
on their attention, by their pastors, increase 
their contributions to this Board? Jam 
satisfied that many of our churches could 
do more than they are now doing. As a 
proof of this position, take the Statistical 

of one of the Presbyteries of the 
old Synod of Philadelphia. From this 
Report—which is public, and there can, of 
comrse, be no impropriety in referring to 
it—we learn that a church, with s member- 
ship of 199, contributed last year to the 
Board of Domestic Missions, $25; another, 


with a membership of 233, contributed | 


$23. A church, with a membership of 
180, contributed $24; two churches, united 
under one pastor, with a membership of 
104, contributed $14; two other churches, 
under one pastor, with a membership of 
245, contributed $16. A church, with a 


must labour 


‘member of 309, report not one dollar 
for any of the Boards of the Church. 
My first impression, in looking over 


this Report, was that there must have-been, 


on the part of this Presbytery, some dis- 


satisfaction” with the management of this 


Board, and that the contributors of the 


churches, had found some other channel; 


but their contributions to the Board of 


Foreign Missions, and to the Board of 


Education, are less than their contributions 
to the Board of Domestic Missions. Some 
of the churches in this Presbytery have 
contributed liberally; but the united con- 
tributions of this whole Presbytery, with a 
membership of over three thousand, to the 
Boatd. of. Domestic Missions, would not 
more than support one missionary in the 
West... And their contributions to the 
Board of Foreign Missions would not sup- 
port a foreign missionary any where. | 

This Presbytery is not either in a 
newly-settled district of the State, where 
the people are poor, and where Presby- 
terianism is at a discount. Its territory 
is: one of the oldest settled districts of the 
State; the people are, for the most part, 
independent farmers, and not wanting ordi- 
narily in liberality; pastors receive good 
salaries, and are not overworked; and the 
churches are as intensely Presbyterian as 
any in the State. 

For the encouragement of the pastors of 
these churches, and of others less liberal, 
that may be disposed to make an ezira 
effort, allow me to say that, up to the pres- 
ent year, my own people have contributed 
to the Boards of the Church somewhat 
after the same fashion with theirs, and 
this year, through a little personal exer- 
tion in the way of systematic effort, their 
contributions will be increased threefold, 
while-there has been no increased pecu- 
niary strength in the church. And yet we 


_ REVIVALS IN THE WEST. 
| In the Eighth Presbyterian Church, we 


are happy to learn, says the Cincinnati 


(Ohio) ter, there is a very encourag- 
ing degree of religious interest. Meetings 
have been held every evening since the 
week of prayer, and are still continued. 

The Rev. R. B. Abbot, of Brookville, in 
a business letter to the same paper, writes: 
‘¢You will. be glad to hear of some mani- 


| festations of the divine blessing which our 


church has lately enjoyed. At our last 
communion season, three weeks since, seven- 
teen members were added to the church, 
three by letter, and fourteen upon profession 
of their faith.” 

~The Rey. J. C. Brown, D.D., of South 
Bend, Indiana, who has temporary charge 


of the church at Sumpter’s Prairie, in con- 


nection with another, writes:—‘‘In the 
midst of a great want of revivals, I am 


glad to state that the country church of 


Sumpter’s Prairie, to which I preach, has 
had a delightful awakening. Some ten or 
twelve cherish a hope in Christ. The 
church was but a feeble one of about fifteen 
members, and greatly discouraged.” 
CuurcH aT Rossvitxe, InpIANA.—The 
Rev. J. C. Irwin also writes as follows: 


‘<The friends of Christ will be glad to learn 


that his work is prospering in the charge 
recently undertaken by the Rev. David R. 
Love. Qn last Sabbath, January 12th, he 
received into the communion of the church 
at Rossville, sixteen, eight of whom were by 
examination. One adult baptism, the first 
in -brother Love’s ministry. On Saturday 
evening I arrived for his assistance, and 
continued with him until the morning of 
Thursday. During this time the attendance 
was’ good, the attention earnest. Six, in 
addition, who had expressed their concern, 
some of whom had attained the ‘ good hope,’ 
were received by the pastor, with the pre- 
ceding eight, into his class as umens, 
a step worthy of more attention from our 
Presbyterian churches in the West, where 
family instruction is insufficient in most 
cases, and altogether wanting in many. In 
the meantime the work progresses. Others 
were thought to be serious and accessible, 
and the church itself to be aroused. 
Brother Love is an earnest worker, and 
through many difficulties is finding success 
and the blessing of the Lord.” 


The American Colonization Society. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety took place at Washington City on the 
2ist of January. The following named 
States were represented :—Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, 
ney York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 

io. 

The receipts during the past year amount- 
ed to $112,200; over $11,000 are now in 
the treasury. The operations of the Soci- 
ety, since the last meeting, have been prin- 
cipally confined to the internal affairs of 
Liberia, including the case of the recaptured 
Africans. No emigrants have been sent 
thither during the year. Ninety-eight, who 
were emancipated in Virginia, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee, were to have left this coun- 
try in May, but were prevented from doing 
so by the political troubles. 

Two intelligent coloured men gave the 
Board much valuable information, and a 
gratifying account of affairs in their repub- 


ic. 

The Forty-fifth Anniversary meeting of 
the American Colonization Society was held 
the same evening, in the hall of the House 


of Representatives. The President of the 


Society, Mr. Latrobe, of Baltimore, and a 
coloured merchant from Liberia, delivered 
addresses, the latter arguing in favour of 
the recognition of that republic by the 
United States government, and showing 
the advantages presented to coloured emi- 
grants from this country. The only mem- 
bers of Congress present were Representa- 
tives Maynard, of Tennessee, and Frank, of 
New York. 


PLAGIARISMS FROM DR. LAWSON. 


Without mentioning the name, we may 
call attention to the fact that a living and 
distinguished American commentator has, 
in his exposition of the Book of Genesis, 
made a most unwarrantable use of Dr. Law- 
son’s “Lectures on Joseph.”’ From the 
thirty-seventh chapter to the end of Genesis, 
a large portion is plagiarized from the 
Scotch expositor—we should say to the 
extent of two-thirds of the whole. The 
parts extracted are given word for word, 
with no other change than what was neces- 
sary to connect the Sentences displaced from 
their original connection. Dr. Lawson’s 
lectures are published in two volumes, and 
matter to the extent of one of these has 
been thus appropriated. The American 
work, wanting the Scotch additions, would 
be the play of “‘ Hamlet,” with the charac- 
ter of Hamlet left out. This plagiarism 
becomes the more wicked from the fact that 
while about 120 authorities are named in 
the preface. to whom the author has been 

tally indebted, the work by Lawson 
is never alluded te. The pilfering, indeed, 
is on too large a scale to run the risk of any 
such allusion. A more flagrant act of the 
kind cannot well be found in the range of 
theological literature. This author himself, 
perhaps, furnishes a parallel, and that in 
this same exposition. His barefaced and 
unacknowledged extracts from Andrew Ful- 
ler on Genesis are nearly equal to those 


Lawson. 


Fuller's name, however, is mentioned 


among the one hundred and twenty authori- 
ties named in the preface. The temptation 
must have been powerful that could prevail 
on such a scholar to strate such a 
wrong; the property stolen must have been 
considered exceedingly valuable, to warrant 
such a risk. But there has been a similar 


robbery committed lately, by one of our 
best lish divines, in a recent publication 
on the Book of Proverbs. Page upon page 


is taken from the 
meagre and paltry acknowledgment. Like 
the children of the gypsies, 
the passages may be transmogrified, but 
their true parentage is very easily discover- 
ed. Dr, Lawson's Life and Times, by 
Dr. Macfarlane. | 

It is suggested that the only Commentary 
that this description fits, is that of the late 
Professor Bush. Do not his friends owe it 
to his memory, to inquire as to the truth of 
these serious charges?—N. Y. Evangelist. 


a 


CONFIDENCE IN CHRIST. — 
The dew of thy grace is shed upon my 


wasting spirit with refreshing consolation. | 
My soul languishes, but soon it will exalt 


in thee; my flesh withereth, but after a few 
days it will revive. I am compelled to 
undergo corruptions, but thou wilt free me 
from this decay, when thou bringest me 
out of all evils. Thou hast newly created 
me in the image of God, and how can the 
work of thy hands perish? Thou hast re- 
deemed me from all my foes, and how shall 
death alone triumph over me? Thou hast 
devoted thy body, thy blood, and thy en- 
tire self for my salvation; how, then, shall 
death hinder those benefits which were 
bought with so precious a price? Thou 
art my righteousness, and my sins shall not 
prevail over thee; thou art my life and 
resurrection, and my death shall not over- 
come thee; thou art my God, and Satan 
shall not have power over thee. Thou 
hast given me the earnest of the Spirit, 
and in this will I glory, in this will I 
triumph; and I firmly believe, nothing 
doubting, that thou wilt permit me to enter 
into the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 


| Thou hast clothed me with the wedding- 


garment, which I received when baptized 
(Gal. iii. 27,) into Christ; nor will I stitch 
to this precious, most beautiful robe the 
tattered rags of my righteousness. How 
dare I spoil its beauty with my abomin- 
able tatters? In this robe will I appear 
before thy face, when thou wilt judge the 
world in righteousness and truth.—Ger- 


Geelesinstical Record. 


The Presbyterian church of Harmony, New 
Jersey, have given a unanimous call to the 
Rev. D. K. Freeman, of the Seminary of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, to become their pastor. 

The post office address of the Rev. W. W. 
Campbell is change! from Fairmount, Vir- 
ginia, to Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


WAR NEWS. 


General Thomas’ official dispatch about the 
victory at Mill Spring says that the rout 
of the enemy was complete. After getting 
two pieces of artillery and about fifty wagons 
across the river, they abandoned the rest of 
their artillery, ammunition, &c., and dispersed 
through the mountains, completely demoral- 
ized and broken up. The property captured 
consists of 10 pieces of artillery, 100 wagons, 
1200 horses A mules, between 500 and 1000 
muskets, and several boxes of new arms never 
opened before, besides abundance of stores 
of all kinds. General Thomas makes the 
killed and wounded at the battle of Mill Spring 
stand thus:—United States troops, 39, killed, 
127 wounded. Rebels, 114 killed, includin 
General Zollicoffer, 116 wounded, 45 captured, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Carter, of the 
17th Tennessee regiment. All the prisoners 
are uninjured. General Zollicoffer was at- 
tempting a flank movement with two regi- 
ments, when he was.killed. He came out of 
the bushes on the flank of our forces, close b 
where Colonel Fry, of Kentucky, was poste 
and shouted something to Fry, which was 
understood to be not to fire upon the men in 
front, for they were Mississippians. One re- 
port of what he said is:—‘You are firing 
upon your own men there. They are Missis- 
sippians.” Seeing his mistake, he discharged 
his pistol at Fry, striking his horse. Fry in- 
stantly returned the fire with his revolver, 
shooting Zollicoffer through the heart. Zolli- 
coffer was very handsomely dressed. His 
clothes were taken by the Federal troops as 
trophies. His corpse is said to have been very 
beautiful, being white and clear as wax-work, 
with a littde red hole in his left breast, where 
the messenger of death entered. 

—St. Louis, Jan. 22.—The report of Adju- 
tant-General Harding, to Governor Gamble, 
shows that 38,882 Missouri troops have enter- 
ed the Federal service for three years, or the 
war, of which 25,000 are infantry, 3000 artil- 
lery, and 6000 cavalry. The number of militia 
organized under the Governor’s call for six 
months’ men is upwards of 6000. 


—St. Louis, Jan. 26.—Official dispatches — 


from Cape Girardeau state that the expedition 
which left that place a few days since, for 
Benton and Bloomfield, has returned, having 


captured Lieutenant-Colonel Famer, eleven 


other officers, and sixty-eight privates of Jeff. 
Thompson’s command ; also quite a number 
of arms, horses, saddles, &. A telegraph 
line is to be immediately constructed from 
Rolla, westward. The most of the rebel 
officers were surprised in a ball-room. The 
dispatch is signed by General Halleck. 

—A letter from the United States steam 
frigate Niagara, dated off Ship Island, Janu- 
ary 8, says the rebels had burned the town of 
Biloxi, to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the Union fleet. Though on the 
main-land, it is a peninsula, commanded b 
the guns of the fleet. In the late bombard- 
ment, Fort Pickens made a finish of the navy- 
yard, and also burnt the village of Woolsey, 
in the rear of the yard. 

—Jeff. Thompson has again appeared on the 
Missouri border. Ile visited Commerce re- 
cently, with a force of 800 men, and complete- 
ly sacked the houses of the Union citizens of 
that place. It has been since rumoured that 
he and his force had been intercepted. 

—Colonel Harvey Brown, the gallant com- 
mander at Fort Pickens, being sick with ame 
sy, his second in command, Major Lewis G. 
Arnold, of New Jersey, has been appointed 
and confirmed a Brigadier-General, for gallant 
services in the three fights at Pickens. 

—The Burnside expedition has at length 
been heard from, but the official and unofficial 
accounts differ. General Burnside’s official 
dispatch says that the expedition arrived 
safely at Tehtsens Inlet, although delayed 
by fogs, and that in the great snow which 
occurred after their arrival, only one ves- 
sel was lost—the steamship City of New 
York, laden with stores; and although seve- 
ral others were ashore, he thought they 
would be got off. Colonel Allen, of the 
9th New Jersey regiment, with several other 
persons, was drowned by the swamping of a 
small boat. The troops were all landed 
safely. Several rebel gunboats which made 
their appearance were attacked, and fied in 
hot haste. The unofficial accounts are quite 


disastrous. They say that besides the steamer 


City of New York, the Pocahontas and gun- 
boat Zouave were also wrecked, and the 
Louisiana, Eastern Queen, and Voltigeur 
were ashore, that the Grapeshot went down 
at sea, and that two schooners were beached, 
and six men drowned. 

—‘‘Caprure or Cepar Keys, Fioripa.— 
Savannah, Jan. 22.—The Republican, of this 
morning, learns, by a gentleman from Florida, 
that Cedar Keys was captured by the United 
States vessels on Thureday. Heavy firing 
was heard in that direction the same day. 
Cedar Keys is a group of small islands close 
to the west coast of Florida. It is the Gulf 
terminus of the railroad across the peninsula 
from Fernandina and Jacksonville. 

—‘* Mobile, Jan. 22.—The rebel schooner 
Wilder, from Havana, was captured on the 
20th ult., three miles below Fort Morgan.” | 

—From Ship Island we learn that Com- 


modore McKean had sent out the Massache- - 


setts, towing four prize schooners loaded with 
stone, and said to be intended to be sudk near 
Horn Island. 

—Seven of the Missouri rebels have been 
tried at Palmyra, for bridge-burning, convict- 
ed, and sentenced to be shot, and General 
Halleck has approved the verdict. The lon 
bridge, on the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail : 
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road, just rebuilt, has been a second time 
destroyed by the rebels. 

—The Richmond Di admits, on the 
strength of official rebel accounts, that Zolli- 
coffer’s defeat was even more decisive than the 
Northern accounts bad stated. 

—Au Ga., Jan. 23.—A private letter 
received from Charleston, this morning, says 
five stone-vessels were sunk in the pn 
yesterday. 

—The Richmond Dispatch announces that 
General Beauregard is to take command of the 
rebel army at Colambus, Kentucky; subordi- 
nate, however, to General A. Sidney Jobnston, 
and that General Gustavus W. Smith succeeds 
him in Virginia. 

Foreign Items. 

EXTRAORDINARY SABBATH COLLECTION 
oF $13,250.—There being a debt of: about 
$20,000 on the Free College Church, Glas- 
gow, of which Dr. Buchanan is the pastor, 
the Deacons’ Court resolved to make an 
extraordinary collection at the anniversary 
services on a recent Sabbath, with a view 
to reduce the debt. Dr. Guthrie preached 
in the forenoon, and Dr. Buchanan in the 
afternoon. At the close of the forenoon 
services, Dr. Guthrie announced the collec- 
tion at that diet to amount to the unpre- 
cedently large sum of $13,165. He had, 
he said, preached many collection sermons, 
but never one that had been followed with 


such a result as this. No one could rejoice 
more in making this announcement than he 


did, because it would do much not only 


to stir up congregations in the Free Church 
who were burdened with debt, but also 
other Christian denominations, to go and 
do likewise. He rejoiced in it also for the 


sake of Dr. Buchanan, to whom it must be 


most gratifying; in fact, it was a testimonial 
to him, because, unless he were respected, 
honoured, loved, and esteemed, as he de- 
served to be, such a response as this could 
not have been made. It was most creditable 
to the congregation. The collection at the 
two diets amounts to about $13,250. Of 


that sum one gentleman gave $2500, another 


$2000, another $1000, and another $500; 
seven gentlemen gave $250 each, two gave 
$200 each, and a considerable number gave 


$100 each. 


Poprery CLAIMING MapaaascaR.—The 
Journal du Havre announces that the new 
king of Madagascar has intimated to Father 
Jean, a missionary, and the particular friend 
of his majesty, his intention to become a 
Roman Catholic. | 


GERMAN PuHILosopHy IN ITaty.—The 
following is an extract from a Naples letter 
of December 17:—‘‘ M. Vera, our new Pro- 
fessor of History in the University, has just 
pronounced his introductor 
greatly scandalized some of the audience 
by a very open profession of Pantheism. 


German philosophy was only introduced 


into Naples by the late revolution, and the 
youth in the schools take to it very kindly. 
The peculiar aptitude of the Neapolitans 
for metaphysical studies is remarkable. 
The names of Campanella Vico and others 
prove this. 
anxiety, there is a feverish thirst for specu- 
lative inquiries. We are inundated with 
volumes @ Ja Hegel. I have one now on 
my table by a young adept, M. Floriano del 
Zio, on the ia of Philosophic 
Sciences.’ It is only within the last year 
that people dared to mention the ‘name of 
Hegel in Naples; and now, in spite of the 
dislike of Germany, that great philosopher 
has more disciples here than in Paris, or all 
France put together. Such is the feeling 
generated amongst us by the Pope’s obsti- 
nacy. And, moreover, schismatic propa- 
gandism makes enormous progress with the 
lower classes. Simple-minded people are 
becoming Protestants, and (allow me the 
expression) people of complicated minds 
turn Pantheists.”’ 


AN Baripe’s Ourrit.—The 


Austrian Gazette states that Baron de Sina, 
whose daughter is to be married in Janu- 
ary next, to Prince Ypsilanti, has ordered 
that the wedding outfit of the bride shall 
only consist of articles either manufactured 
or purchased in the Austrian empire. In 
order to give an idea of this outfit, it will 
suffice to say that fifty women have been 
exclusively employed for the last three 
months in making the body linen of the 
bride-elect. 


EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAGE.—The West- 
ern Morning News relates that a short 
time since, the inhabitants of the parish of 
Highweek were aroused out of their accus- 
tomed quietness, by rather an unusual pro- 
ceeding—namely, the marriage of an old 
couple, whose united ages amounted to 148 
years. The bride was Mrs. Sarah Pillar, a 
widow of seventy-two, who had been led to 
the hymeneal altar three times before. The 
bridegroom is Mr. John Lambpenny, a hale 
old pensioner of seventy-six, residing at 
Combeinteignhead. The happy couple were 
accompanied to and from the parish church 
in a carriage and pair of horses, by Mr. 
Pringle, a veteran of 102 years of age, as 
the bridegroom’s best man, and his wife 
Sally, aged 82, who acted as bridesmaid; 
the united ages of the four principals to the 
wedding amounting to 332 years. 


SECESSION OF CONGREGATIONAL MINIs- 
TERS IN AUSTRALIA.—A letter from Ade- 
laide states that the Rev. G. Hoatson, Con- 
gregationalist, has left that body, and at- 
tached himself to the Free Church of 
Scotland in South Australia. He is now 
labouring at Guichen Bay. The Rev. J. 
Strongman, formerly of the Congregational 
body, has also joined the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria. He was received into 
communion with the latter body at the 
meeting of the General Assembly. “The 
Rev. J. Firth has changed his views asa 
Congregationalist. He has joined the 
Episcopalians, and has entered upon the 
work of a Scripture reader, with a view to 
ordination as an Episcopal minister. 


ABOLITION OF A CraueL LAW IN Tor- 
KEY.—The Levant Herald states that the 
Sultan, in gratitude for the clemency which 
connived at the life of his own infant son, 
has struck out of the prescriptive Ottoman 
statute-book the barbarous law which, from 
time immemorial has doomed to death the 
male children of every member of the im- 
perial family but himself, and ordered that 
henceforth males and females, of whatever 
degree of relationship to the reigning sove- 
reign, shall be allowed to live. ‘The first to 
profit by this beneficent decree was the infant 
son of Murad Effendi, his majesty’s nephew 
and heir apparent, who was boro about six 
weeks ago, and who, but for this merciful 
reform, would, as of course, have been 
strangled within an hour after his birth. 
Since then, Fatmé Sultan, a daughter of 
Abd-ul-Medjid, and wife of Nourri Pasha, 
has also borne a male child, and it, too, has 
been allowed the boon of life. 


Tue BrsHorp or OXFORD ON THE DEATH 


oF Prince ALBERT.—At a meeting of the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
held at Reading, recently, the Bishop of 
Oxford presided, and said, while any other 
kind of meeting would certainly have been 
postponed in consequence of the loss so re- 
cently sustained, by both our beloved Queen 
and the nation at large, he thought that loss 
was a national chastisement for national sins, 
and ought to stir the hearts of all men earn- 
estly to doing the work of Him who had so 
smitten the country. The Examiner has 
some very caustic remarks on this Episcopal 
dictum, and asks the Bishop to explain why 
death is to be understood as a mark of Di- 
vine displeasure? ‘To us it seems that 
the life, the existence of such a Bishop as 
Dr. Wilberforce, may be a more marked 
sign of the wrath of the Almighty than the 


death of a blameless Prince, like the late 


Consort of our Queen.”” The Examiner 
tells the following story, apropos of the late 
Prince and the Bishop of Oxford:— 
‘¢Prince Albert, as we have observed else- 
where, had penetration. He was. solicited 
by a Bishop, we will not say by whom, to 


lecture, and. 


Just now, in spite of political 


poe ht the claims of a man of very doubt- 
fat opinions to a bishopric. He demurred, 
expressing his misgivings of the ambitious 
candidate’s orthodoxy. Shortly afterwards 
the disappointed man went over to Rome. 
When next the Prince met the Bishop he 
observed how fortunate it was that he, the 
Prince, had not recommended his friend, 
the renegade, to ecclesiastical advancement, 
to which the indiscreet, but characteristically 
unprincipled answer was, ‘ Had your Royal 
Highness done so, the apostacy would pot 
have happened.’ From that moment the 
Prince knew his man, and that man, who; 
ever he is, now treats the Prince’s death as 
judgment.” 


THE EMPEROR AND THE PoPE.—We 
understand that the address of the Emperor 
of the French to the assembled Ambassa- 
dors on New Year's Day, contained an an- 
nouncement that the Pupe should be sup- 
ported in his present position at Rome.— 
Paris Press. 


A REetTurNnED PERVERT.—The Rev. John 
Aitken Roberts, formerly curate of St. John’s, 
Notting-hill, who seceded to the Church of 
Rome about four years since, was publicly 
received back into the Church of Kogland 
on Christmas day, at All Saints’, Kensing- 
ton-park, by the Rev. John Light, Incum- 
bent.— Union. 


LirERATURE.—The “ Popular 
Books” have had a very great sale Mr. 
Murray announces that “ Livingstone’s Tra- 
vels” sold 36,000 copies; the ‘Life of 
Buxton,” 18,000; Smiles’ “Life of Ste- 
phenson,” 20,000; and “Self Help,” also 
by Mr. Smiles, 40,000; Layard’s “Nine- 
veh,” 30,000; and the ‘Life of George 
Crabbe,” the poet, 18,000.—London Re- 


vuew. 


PaINCIPALSHIP OF THE New Cotuece, 
ScoTLAND.—We understand that it is con- 
templated by several influential parties in 
the Free Church, to propose the Rev. Dr. 
Candlish as Honorary Principal of the New 
College, in room of the late Principal Cun- 
ningham. It is understood that, should 
the reverend Doctor accept the appointment, 
it will not be necessary for him to resign 
his congregational charge, or to conduct 
any of the classes. In the event of Dr. 
Candlish declining this honour, it is believ- 
ed that the Rev. Dr. James Buchanan, the 
senior Professor in the New College, will be 
nominated for the Principalship. We be- 
lieve it is also ia contemplation to propose 
the Rev. Robert Rainy, of the Free High 
Church, to the vacant professorship. 


MemorkR or Bunsen.—The London 
Record understands that Madame de Bun- 
sen, the widow of the late Prussian states- 
man and scholar, and sister of Lady Llan- 
over, is engaged in preparing a memoir of 
her late distinguished husband. 

ANOTHER Biow at Rome.—The Con- 
cordat between Rome and Wurtemburg is 
now finally abolished, the Chamber of Nobles 
having agreed, with slight modifications, to 
the law for its abolition sent up to it by the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


boa. constric- 
tors were recently landed at Salem, Eng- 
land. One of the sailors of the ship which 
brought them from Africa, says:—‘‘They 
are the most affectionate creatures he ever 
saw—always ready to embrace anybody.” 


THe Jesuits—Tue Jews.—The First 
Chamber at Stuttgard adopted the Roman 
Catholic Church Bill in the form definitely 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
article relating to the Jesuits ran thus :— 
‘¢ Nevertheless, the government shall not, in 
any case, have the right to permit the order 
of the Jesuits, or any order or congrega- 
tion allied to it, to settle in the country 
without being authorized thereto by a law.’ 
In the same sitting, the bill providing that 
civil rights are independent of religious per- 
suasion, was passed by 24 votes to 14. 
The effect of this bill is to emancipate the 
J ews. 

Justice In Iraty.—The following lit- 
tle anecdote shows the difference between 
the usages of the North and the South. A 
nobleman, lately acquitted by a verdict of 
‘not proven,” accompanied by his advo-. 
cate, went round to the judges (Neapoli- 
tans) to thank them. He was received, 
and he gave a present to the servants. At 
last he visited the highest law officer (a 


Milanese), who refused to receive him, . 


alleging that he needed no thanks for doing 
his duty. Accompanying the advocate to 
the stairs, he observed the nobleman’s ser- 
vant slip a douceur into his own domestic’s 
hands, but he dismissed him on the spot. 
Yet this has been the regular practice.— 
Corr. London Times. 


General Items. 


or Mitton.—An undoubt- 
ed autograph of Milton is in this country. 
It is his signature in the album of a Ger- 
man scholar, written during his Continental 
travels. The volume was picked up for a 
trifle, by an English lad at Geneva, and 
after two or three changes of ownership, 
came into the possession of Hon. Charles 
Sumner. 


CoLONEL GARFIELD.—Colonel Garfield, 
the Kentucky hero, who so signally routed 
Humphrey Marshall, is well known in Rens- 
selaer county, New York. He is still quite 
@ young man, and a few years ago, when a 
student at Williams College, was in the 
habit of coming over to the “Disciples” 
churches at Poestenkill and Millville, and 
preaching to those congregations. On leav- 
ing college, he’ went to Ohio, and became 
President of an institution of learning— 
abandoning that position, however, at the 
call of his country. He is known in the 
army as the “Praying Colonel,” and is 
almost a “John Balfour, of Burley” in his 
rigid piety, yet high courage. 


Suppen Deata oF A CLERGYMAN.— 
Rev. Charles M. Breaker, a Baptist minis- 
ter, and chaplain of the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary in Philadelphia, died suddenly on Mon- 
day. The circumstances were these :—He 
was in the prayer-meeting of the Fifth Bap- 
tist church, corner of Eighteenth and Spring 
Garden streets. During the meeting he 
took part calmly but impressively. Just as 
the meeting closed, he beckoned to the pas- 
tor, Rev. James B. Simmons, to come to 
him, and said: ‘I am sick! will you open 
the door and give me fresh air?” The 
door was opened, and he placed near it, being 
lifted by main strength. A physician was 
called, and after about an hour he was 
placed in a carriage, attended by his physi- 
cian and others, but he died before he 
reached his home. He had regarded him- 
self in unusually good health for two months 


past. 


Use Att THE Means —A Scotch ma- 
tron addressed an aged brother, who was a 
bachelor, pitying his forlorn condition, and 
showing him how much better it would have 
been had he wedded in early life. Con- 
scious of his error, the aged bachelor 
pleaded: ‘‘I canna say it was a’thegether 
my ain fau’t, for I ha’e socht a wife on my 
knees for forty years.” With good sense, 
and in faultless theology, he was told: 
‘‘That’s a’ richt sae far, but ye should ha’e 
ta’en your feet till’t tae.” 


ExpurGATED Novets.—The London 
Athenzum says:—“It is not generally 
known, we believe, that an expurgated 
edition of Sir Walter Scott has been pub- 
lished for the benefit of Roman Catholics; 
but the fact is recorded in the new edition 
of Feller’s ‘Biographie Universelle,’ pub- 
lished at Lyons, with a continuation by the 
Abbe Simonin. ‘Though Walter Scott,’ 


we are told, in the notice of his name, ‘is 


not a romancer of the dangerous class, he 
gives, nevertheless, too lively a picture of 
‘the passions, and makes frequent attacks on 
Catholic institutions; this has led D’Exau- 
-villez to undertake a new and abridged 
translation of his works, in which he has 


taken care to omit all that is condemnable. 
This translation is published under the 
auspices of the Society of St. Nicholas, 
No. 89 Rue de Sevres, Paris, and is prin- 
cipally suited for young persons.’ ”’ 

Miss MarsHo.—Miss Marsh, the author- 
ess of ‘Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars,” has in the press another military 
religious biography of the late Major Arthur 
Vandeleur, of the ar Artillery. It will 
be re-publishsd in the United States by 
Robert Carter & Brothers, of New York. — 
London Review. | 


REVIVAL.—An interesting revival is 
now in progress in the charch of Tarentum, 
Allegheny Presbytery. Many inquirers are 
found of all ages and classes. Some have 
found peace in believing, and a deep solem- 
nity prevails in the congregation. 


LarGE Accession.—The Central Pres- 
byterian church of Pittsburg, Pa., Dr. 
Jacobus’, received an addition of forty-three 
on certificate, and three on profession of 
faith, at a late communion. 


Cuurch Revivep.—The church of 
Senecaville, Ohio, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. W. M. Ferguson, was greatly re- 
vived during the services held there during 
the week of the world’s prayer-meeting. 
Ten were added on examination; seven of 
these were young men. In a few years the 
church there has risen from twenty-six 
members to one hundred and thirty-five, 
with most flattering prospects for the future. 


RELicious SERVICES IN A MusEUM.— 
The religious services at Barnum’s Museum, 
New York, promise, as we are informed, to 
be the means of much good. Upon the 
last two Sabbaths, although the rain and 
fog were intense, the lecture-room was well 
filled. The services will be held hereafter 
in the evening. The room has been given 
by the proprietor for this purpose, for time 
indefinite, 


Bomestic Hews. 


CoNGRESSIONAL ProcgEDINGs.—Since our 
last issue, the following business has been 
transacted by Congress: 

SENATE. 

Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, reported back the resolution 
appropriating $10,000 for the expenses of the 
joint special committees on the war. Passed. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported back the 
House bill in regard to witnesses examined 
before the committees of Congress, providin 
that the examination before Congression 
committees shall not prevent an examination 
in courts of justice. Passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, the bill for the 
completion of the defences of Washington was 
taken up, the question being on the amend- 
ment providing the penalty of death for for- 
cing the safeguard, which was agreed to. The 
bill was amended so that no work shall be 
hereafter commenced, and then passed. ; 

Friday, Jan. 24.—Mr. Wilson, of Missouri, 
was sworn in as Senator from that State, and 
took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, the 
bill in relation to certain judicial districts of 
the United States Courts was taken up. The 
bill was passed as reported by the Committee. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, feoss the Commit- 
tee on Finance, reported back the resolution 
to appropriate $10,000 for the expenses of the 
Committee of the House, in regard to con- 
tracts in any department of the Government. 
Passed. 

Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, offered a resolu- 
tion that the Secretary of the Treasury inform 
the Senate what, if any, further legislation is 
necessary to enable the executive department 
to take charge of the cotton and other lands 
of South Carolina, now in possession of the 
Government, and to place the same under cul- 
tivation. Also, if any further legislation is 
necessary, to provide for the blacks of those 
localities, and furnish them proper employ- 
ment. Adopted. 3 

On motion of Mr. Wade, the bill to author- 
ize the President to take possession of certain 
railroad and telegraph lines was taken up. 
The bill was passed—yeas 23, nays 12. 

| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, Jan. 23.—Mr. Blair, of Missouri, 
reported back the bill to increase the clerical 
force of the War Department, and it was 


passed. 

Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported a bill author- 
izing the President to appoint eight light-house 
inspectors for any of the light-houses on the 
coast, during and for one year after the con- 
tinuance of the present rebellion. Passed. 

Friday, Jan. 24.—The House passed the 
joint resolution from the Senate, appropriating 
$10,000 to pay the expenses of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. 

Also, the Senate bill appropriating $25,000 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, if, in his judgment, the 
same be necessary for the protection of emi- 
grants on the overland routes between the 
Atlantic States and California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory. | 


TerriBLe Storm IN Verwont—A Car 
Brown orF THE Track—Loss or Lirz.— 
Troy, New York, Jan. 25.—A tremendous gale 
prevailed all through Western Vermont this 
morning. The train which left Troy for 
Rutland, at quarter-past seven o’clock this 
morning, encountered the gale in the town of 
Shaftsburg, and, while passing an embank- 
ment thirty feet high, a fierce wind broke one 
of the cars from the coupling, and threw it 
down the embankment. Dr. H. Dwight, of 
Boston, was instantly killed; John Robinson, 
the road-master, was severely iujured, and 
cannot survive; and two ladies were severely 
injured. 

Heavy Frespets.—The late rains have 
caused a considerable rise in the Ohio, Mo- 
nongahela, and Allegheny rivers. The’ Pitts- 
burg — report the whole of the lower 
part of Allegheny City under water, and the 
cellars all flooded. There were twenty-eight 
feet of water in the Monongahela river on 
Monday, and still rising. On the Allegheny 
river thousands of dollars’ worth of oil were 
swept away. Except as regards the loss of 
oil, however, the damage is not very serious. 


A TxovsanpD CHINAMEN Drownep.—The 
California journals, in giving an account of 
the late disastrous floods with which they 
have been visited, state that the Chinese have 
been very great sufferers. No less than forty- 
five Chinamen were carried away in their 
cabins at Oregon Bar, in Placer county. The 
Chinese hongs in San Francisco havé since 
received letters from the interior of the State 
to the effect that, during the late freshet, near 
one thousand Chinamen were washed off from 
Long Bar and vicinity on the Yula, and 
drowned. It appears that the poor fellows 
remained in their cabins on the bar, as they 
had done during previous floods, until the 
raging waters rose about them, and rendered 
their escape impossible, . 


Toe Wasaineton Retics.—The Baltimore 
Sun, speaking of the Washington relics at 
Arlington House, says that the plate which is 
in the cellar of the house, except the punch 
bowl, which is missing, is to be placed in the 
hall of the Patent Office, with other memen- 
toes of Washington and other illustrious pa- 
triots. The business of transferring them to 
the public custody has been entrusted to the 
Hon. Caleb Lyon, who was in other days a 
friend and guest of Mr. Custis, and familiar 
with the articles referred to. 


PRESENTS FROM JaPAN.—The Government 
has received, as presents from the Emperor 
of Japan, two elephant tusks eight feet in 
length, a sword inlaid with gold and pearls, 
ont other articles of minor value, including a 
handsome box, containing a brief address or 
letter to the President. 


Money Wet. Exrenpep.—The expense of 
the refreshment rooms fitted up in Philadel- 
phia, for the benefit of volunteers passing 
through the city, has been upwards of $10,000. 
Among the items are the following:—Bread, 
$1645; butter, $1293: meat, $3116; coffee and 
tea, $919; sugar, $654; cheese, $589. 


Puenty or -Warter.—According to the offi- 
cial returns, 7,566,070,538 gallons of water 
were pumped out of the Schuylkill river by 
the Fairmount Water Works during the past 
year, showing the consumption of water in the 
city of Philadelphia to have been 27,700,000 
gallons daily. 

Propuctrveness or Catirorn1a.—California 
is a wpnderfully productive State. Cattle 
have got to be so numerous as to be almost 
worthless, and every kind of fruit and farm 
produce is abundant and cheap. During the 
autumn full-grown fat cattle have been sold 
for $3 to $5 per cwt.; horses from $10 to $50; 


hogs at all prices; sheep from 75 cents to 
$1.50. Contracts for 


give these fellows, Mason and Slidell, any thing in 


‘Slidell, therefore, pass quégtly on their way, and- 


tinued at her dock. a. 


| tral flags. 


necks and legs cut off, have been made for the 
army at $1.50 per hundred pounds, and still, 
such are the facilities for raising stock in that 
climate, money can be made at the above 
prices. Good clean barley, in 100-pound 
sacks, is selling at $15 per ton; wheat at $30 
to $35 per ton; excellent grapes at $20 to $30 | 

r ton, Potatoes this year are unusually 

igh, there having been but a short supp! 

planted. They sell at 2} cents per poun 
twice as high as grapes. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EBUROPHE. 


The steamship Europa arrived at Halifax on 
the night of the 25th of January, with dates to the 
llth from Liverpool, and to the 12th by tele 
graph via Queenstown. She had neither troops 
nor stores on board, the Government having dis- 


wind was blowing a hurricane when she arrived. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Notwithstanding the pacific solution of the 
American question, warlike preparations were 
continued at Woolwich. The steamers Spartan 
and Ajax continued to be taking in heavy stores 
for Halifax and Jamaica. 

Mr. Seward’s dispatch was considered in Cabi- 
net council on the 9th ult. The London Times 
understands that an answer will be returned, ex- 
pressing gratification at the disavowal of Commo- 
dore Wilkes’ act, accepting the satisfaction ren. 
dered, and assuming that the precedent in the 
Trent case will rule the case of the Eugenia 
Smith. As to the general discussion of the law 
of neutrals, the Government will decline any 
answer until they have had the opportunity of 
submitting the whole question to the law officers. 
There are propositions in this note which are not 
at all admissible, and, after the delivery of the 
prisoners, these points may be properly discussed. 

The London Post announces that a thorough 
understanding has been arrived at with the Ame- 
rican Government. Not only had they given the 
required reparation, but in doing so, Mr. Seward 
will have succeeded in impressing on the English 
Government the notion that they have not only 
obtained the present indemnity, but no small 
pledge of future security. The London Daily 
News eulogizes the course of the Washington 
Government, and denounces the course of the 
Times and Post, The Times has a strong editorial, 
opposing any ovation to Slidell and Mason, and 
says they are the most worthless booty it would 
be possible to extract from the jaws of the Ameri- 
can lion, having been long known as blind and 
habitual haters and revilers of England. Other 
journals advise a similar course. 

The London Times says that rumour fixes Eng- 
land’s expenses, owing to the late difficulty, at 
$10,000,000, but the Times expects that when all 
the bills are in, it will be double that sum, and 
that the money has not been thrownaway. The 
Times sincerely hopes that Englishmen will not 


the shape of an ovation. The civility due to a foe 
in distress is all they can claim. England has re- 
turned them good for evil, and even now their 
only effort will be to entangle her in a war with 
the North. England would have done just as 
much to rescue two negroes. Let Mason and 


have their say with any bédy who may have to 
listen to them. 

The other journals allude to Mason's strong ad- 
vocacy of the fugitive slave law, to prejudice th 
public against him. | 

The Times reiterates its denunciation of the 
stone blockade of Charleston harbour, and says, 
among the crimes which have disgraced the his- 
tory of mankind, it would be difficult to find one 
more atrocious than this. Even the fierce tribes of 
the desert will not destroy the well which gives 
life to the enemy. The Times protests, in the 
strongest language, against such proceedings, and 
asserts that no belligerent has the right to resort to 
such a warfare. : 

Great interest is excited relative to the move- 
ments of the Tuscarora and Nashville at South- 
ampton, engaged in watching each other. 

The London Daily News says that any recogni- 
tion of the Confederate ‘States is too abhorrent to 
English principle to be readily a subject for ap- 
prehension. 

Additional batteries of artillery were under or- 
ders to embark. 

The London Times shows that, by the beginning 
of February, the squadron of Admiral Milne will 
number 7 line-of-battle ships, 33 frigates, 25 cor- 
vettes and sluops-of-war, and speculates on what 
he can do therewith. 

The United States gunboat Tuscarora, and the 
pirate Nashville, are at Southampton. The Tus- 
carora is at her anchorage, a mile from the dock,: 
with fires banked up, and ready to slip anchors 
and start ata moment’s notice, She only required 
coals, water, and provisions, which. were being 
supplied to her. Captain Craven, on his arrival, 
asked permission to fire twenty-one minute guns 
in respect to Prince Albert, but the Queen having 
requested that no guns should be fired in the vicin- 
ity of Osborne, the courtesy, though fully appreci- 
ated, could not be accepted. The Nashville con- 


The pirate Sumter had arrived at Cadiz, where 
she had landed forty-two prisoners, taken from 
three United States merchant vessels she had 
destroyed. It is reported that the Sumter had left 


another Federal vessel was cruising in the chan- 
nel, and might be expected at Southampton. 


FRANCE. 


There is said to be much satisfaction in official. 
circles at the settlement of the Trent affair, which 
caused a rise of one per cent. on the Bourse. The 
Paris Moniteur denounces the stone blockade. A 
telegram from Cadiz says that the American Con- 
sul had received orders to protest against the ad- 
mission of the Sumter, It is said that Spain will 
protect the prisoners brought by the Sumter. A 
violent shock of earthquake had occurred, extend- 
ing from Dresden to Leipsic. No damage is re- 
ported. The Dutch Ministry had resigned. The 
monthly returns of the Bank of France showed a 
decrease in cash of over 18,000,000 of francs. 
The increase in bills discounted was nearly 61,- 
000,000 francs. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Morning Post asserts that the French offi- 
cial circles felt much satisfaction at the peaceful | 
termination of the Trent affair. 

The Paris Moniteur, of the 11th ult, says a feel- 
ing of profound regret and indignation has been 
aroused in England, as well as France, by the vin- 
dictive act of destroying the port of Charleston. 


SPAIN. 


The suspension of Shea’s Bank at Madeira is 
attributed to heavy defalcations by the junior part- 
ner. The liabilities were estimated at $1,250,000, 


and upwards. 
RUSSIA. 


It is reported that Russia has sent an embar- 
rassing ultimatum to the Pope, saying that if he 
does not condemn the conduct of the Polish 
clergy, Russia will recognize the kingdom of Italy. 
The Journal of St. Petersburg publishes an article 
congratulating Mr. Seward on the uprightness and 
intelligence of his policy, and demanding that 
the Trent affair may become the starting point of 
negotiations for the recognition by the Powers of 
the common principles upon the question of neu- 
The article also expects that England 
will give to the world solemn guarantees for the 
future by signing a convention, which, by ensuring 
universal respect for the rights of neutrals, would 
contribute to the main cause of peace, and mark 
the progress of civilization. 

ITALY. 

The majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously resolved to continue to support 
Ricasoli’s Government. 

Turin, Jan. 12.—In reply to a motion made by 
Signor Crispi, in the Chamber of Deputies, for 
‘explanations relative to the late events at Castle- 
mara, Baron Ricasoli stated that, according to 
dispatches receivéd by the Government, almost 
all the leaders of the movement had been arrested, 
and order restored. 

Rome, Jan. 12—The Bourbon Committee has 
deprived Chianone of the command of the brigands, 
for having disobeyed his instructions by shooting 


prisoners. 
TURKEY. 

The Turks at Tripoli have maltreated several 
Christian inhabitants. The French Consul de- 
manded indemnity, and a French frigate had ar- 
rived off the port. 


Married. 


In Sybertsville, Pennsylvania, Jan 2d, by 
the Rev. John Johnson, Mr. Wuiu1am Yous, of 
Light Street, Pennsylvania, to Miss Amanps Mit- 
Ler, of Conyngham Valley, Pennsylvania. On 
Tuesday morping, January 2ist, in the same 
place. by the same, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Wag- 
ner, Mr. to Miss Potty Ass Keim, 
both of Sybertsville. 

On the 15th of January, at the residence of the 
bride, by the Rev. John A. Reiley, Joan C. Joan- 
son, M. D., to Miss Axw L. Howe.t, all of Blairs- 
town, New Jersey. 

On the 15th of January, by the Rev. J. L. Polk, 
Mr. Witttam T. Daypex to Miss Lrpta A. Cas- 
non, both of Somerset county, Maryland. Also, 
at the residence of Mrs. Henrietta Stevens, on the 
22d of January, by the same, Mr. Lirrugzron 8. 
Henperson to Miss Auevia A. Stepaens. 

At Flowertown, January 16th, by the Rev. R. 
Owen, Mr. Harver Mitusr, of Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss BR. Bowsrs, of 
Flowertown. By the same, at Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, January 23d, Mr. Joun Wriear, of Illi- 


fat beef, with the 


continued shipments to the Cunard steamers. The | 


‘that he “must abide 


Cadiz for Southampton. It was also reported that |. 


in the country. 


[42 Obtuaries three lines to be in advance 


Died, of scarlet fever, in Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 22, in the fourth rof her 
MARGIE KNE child of SAMUEL &. an 

only granddaughter of the 


KATE BRYAN, 
Rev. Dr. Plumer. ‘ 
Died, at Crescent, Lycomi P 
nine | 
est son of the late Heyimun: 
Heavenly Shepherd has taken this lamb to his: 


Died, at Columbus, Ohio; Mrs.: HOGER; wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Hoge. For more than balf a century 
she had been a professing Christian. Dr. Hoge 
went to Ohio more than sixty years and be- 
came the pastor of the First rien -Ghuehi 
im the Scioto Valley. When umbus was 
chosen the capital of the State, he removed to that 
place. That church is the mother of the large 
ae ee: of Presbyterian churches in the West. 

ied, on Wednesday, January 15th, 1862 
Lower Paxton Townsht 
Harrisbarg, 


.| fold in heaven.—Communicated. - 


tiring in disposition, he never sought the honours 
of political preferment, yet was to al. 
most every office within the gift of his native 
county. In his various public trusts, as’ 
sentative in the State Legislature, Associate J 

of the county courts, &c., he always secured 
plaudit of “well done, good and faithful servant.’”’ 
As administrator, executor, and he has. 
ever been the faithful friend and protector of the 
widow and the orphan. For half a century & 
member of “Old Paxton Church,” and without 
any stain upon his memory, we trust that he 
has but “ceased from his labours,” and is now 
enjoying “the rest prepared for the people of 
—— ” Four sons and two daughters survive 

im, 


L 
Died, in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 17th, 1862, Hon. SAMUEL LEXANDER, 
aged seventy-seven years. The deceased h 
been a member of the Little Valley Presbyterian 
Church for fifty-two years, and had discbar 
the duties of ruling elder in that church for forty- 
six years. As a Christian, he was humble and 
devoted, his public and private life harmonising 
most beautifully with his Christian profession—~ 
faithful without ostentation, sincere without en- 
thusiasm. As a church officer, he was active and 
judicious; as a husband, most affectionate and 
considerate; as @ father, uniting kindness with 
firmness, faithfulness with ten asa 
sincere and constant; and as a man, genial in 
disposition, bp in cheracter, and of sound 
judgment. ® closed his long and useful life 
on his birthday, and died as he had lived, testi-. 
fying to the love of Christ, and the reality of the 
religion he had so long professed. Death to him 
was devoid of terror; months previous ‘he 
spoke of his departure as cheerfully as though he 
were but going on a short journey, During his 
last illness, he spent the greater of his time 
in prayer and praise, and often his religious ex- 
perience rose to the full assurance of hope and 
of Christian triumph. Blessed Jesus! precious’ 
Saviour! were expressions almost constantly upon 
his lips. He often: prayed; “Blessed Saviour, . 
come and take me to thyself;” adding, however, 
’s*time, as it would not 
be long, at furthest, till he should walk the streets 
of the new Jerusalem.” He frequently exclaimed, 


sting rave! where is thy victory?” at 
times gave expression to his feelings n athe. 
guage of a favourite hymn— 
“‘ Jesus, lover of my soul, > Koletiea 

Let me to thy bosom fly,” &c. 


With an earnest longing to depart and be with. 
Christ, he would pen ow Di “How long, 0 Lord! 
how long!” Thus he died—peacefully, “ 
triumphantly—leaving to his bereaved fami 
and friends the sweet assurance that what is 
their loss is his unspeakable gain.— Communicated. 


‘UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 


Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., will déliver'# Leéttire 


in the Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth 
street below Spruce, Philadelphia, on Th 
Evening next, 6th inst. Subject—“ Make your 
Mark!” Tickets, twenty five cents; can be pro- 
cured at the Storeof Milligan & Carnehan, south- 
west corner of Eleventh and Chestnut .strects;. or. 


at the door, on the evening of the Lecture. == 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN: CHURCH.—The 
Rev. P. H. Mowry Sater will preach in the 
Fourth P térian Chureh, corner of Twelfth’ 
and Lombard steeets, Philadelphia, te morrow, 
(Sabbath), 2d inst., inthe Morning at half paat, 


'| ten o’clock, and in the. Evening at half past seven 


o'clock. ‘ 
THE PILGRIM’S SONG.—The Rev. E, E, 
Adams, D.D., pastor of North Broad Street Pres- 


byterian Church, -will- preach on-this subject 
to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 2d inst., at half- 
t three o’clock, in the. American Mechanics’ 
all, Fourth street below Girard Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Seats all free. 
J. Notun, Superintendent: 
BUSINESS. MEN’S UNION: PRAYER.. 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Chureh, between’ 
Highth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia... All who 
can make it convenient to attend are: invited to. 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited’ to attend. ‘Prayer 
daily offered for the soldiers and their families: | 
-PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meetin. . 


‘| the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian 


Jersey, on y, the” 
4th o ruary, at eleven o’clock, 
"A. Wars, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF OWATONNA.—The Pres. 
bytery of Owatonna will hold its next stated. 
meeting at Owatonna on Tuesday, the 18th of 
February, at seven o’clock, P. M 


Quarim, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will hold ite next stated meet- 
ing at Oneida Castle, New York, on Tuesday, the, 
4th of at seven o’clock, P. M. 

asPaR R. Gregory, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—This Presby- 
tery will hold its next — at Ballston Spa, on 
the second Tuesday (11th) of February, at seven - 
o’clock, P.M. a 

The standing rule requires that written narra- 
tives be sent twenty days before the time of mest-' 
ing, to the Chairman of the Committee on. the’ 
Narrative, Rev. E. Wall. GaN 

Joun Woopsaipes, Stated Clerk. 

N PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE 
PUBLISHED BY THE Sie 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BROAD SHADOWS ON LIFE'S PATHWAY. 


By the Author of “ Doing and Suffering.” . ~ 


if 

NICHOLAS MURRAY, D.D,.—We have ; 

just published a very fine Card Photograph . 

of the late Nicholas Murray, D.D., Pastor of the : 

First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, New Jer-— 

sey. Price 25 cents. af 
*,* Mailed free of charge. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

eb 1—It | 


; 


WM. L. MACTIB®. JOHN STEBL. 

MACTIER & STEEL, 

COAL DEALERS, 

YARD, No. 255 South Broad Street, Below Locust, - 
"Philadelphia, 

FAMILIES SUPPLIED WITH SUPERIOR... 

Lehigh and White Ash COAL, . 


At tas Saorrest Norics, 
feb 1—4t*® 


AMERICAN 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1862, 2g 
OF THIS VALUABLE WORK, 18 PUBLISHED. 
Its contents are rich, learned, varied, and com- * © 
prehensive. is 
I. The Number is Embellished with a fine 
Portrait of the venerable and Rev. di: 
Spring. D.D., well and widely known, whose ' 
praise is in all the churches, | fi + 
Il. Essays and Reviews. 
1. The leading article is, The Theological System 
of Dr. Emmons, by the Editor, Rev. Professor H. ' 
B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, ‘ 
who, as is well knowa, wields one of the strongest . 


3. The Ante Nicene Trinitarium is & masterly 
article from the pen of Professor R. D. Hiteh~'. 

3. Memorial 9 mervcan Board, by 
Rev. Dr. Worcester. An interesting and valasble’ 


article. 

4. The Two Schools of gr cae , by Professor | 
Tayler Lewis, LL.D., of Union * li who is 
a powerful thinker and writer, — 

5. Gardiner Spring; D.D., and the Brick Chutch, 

6. uty of Holiness, by a ce | 

IIf. Theological and Intelligence—A 
valuable resume, im to ministers. i 

IV. Literary and Critical Notices of Books. 

V. Statistics and Church News. 


fund of massive — such as is not often 

contained in an oe ee of a Quarterly. 

The attention of Min and Theological 8t- 
dents is this as not surpassed by | 
arterly in the country. ih 
$3, with a discount to Ministers and Stu- 
dents. Back volumes, neatly bound. 
Each new Subscriber, who $3 in advance, . 
shall receive 4 splendid P of the late 

on, av 

price of which is $2. Address . ie 

W. H. BIDWELL, 


nois, to Miss Mary B. Heiss, of Columbia. 


} feb 1-10" 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York, 
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| | B. COWDEN, in the seventy-sizth year of his | 
ia age. One of the oldest citizens of the county, he 
fe died in the same house in which he. was : 
nearly seventy-six ago. A volunteer. sol- 
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the bortier-lines between what we know, and what 
we, do not know, as related to physiologi- 
cal, ttiediont, arid chemical science. The author is 
80 ‘well informed, and has to pleasant and grace- 
® way of communicating knowledge, that this 
ore is for all intelligent readers, and not for the 
lical merely. 


separate 
Boardi of Education. 
"We have Dr; Anderson's Letter to Dr. Candlish, 


z ‘Cértain Points in the Conduct of Foreign Mis- 


Goose 
vn dittells Living Age, No. 922, is received, as well 
ap the Pacific Expositor and Christian World, 
"GENERAL ANDERSON. 


it me tog an ublished fact in 
respect to the nh of Fort Geades It was 
narrated to a legal friend of ours, by the 


ral himeelf, in pretty much the follow- 


iter, Which I can only attribute to a kind 
vidence. Oa. Fort. Moul- 
took. what ammunition 
we could with us. Sumter was a new and 
unfivished “I¢;had two msgazines, but 
neither was éoinpleted. A lieutenant came 

me for orders as to which he should put 
Sremmmaiion into. Thinking there was 
rhaps, not having any 
dpesial reason, I assigned the one to be 
oscupied. I afterwards discovered that the 
ote-eo taken was the. most exposed. In a 
Word, it was a moral certainty, that if I had 
examined the two, I should not have 
the occupancy of the one I did. 
In the bombardment, hot shot. were freely 
used. Judge of our feelings at the sur- 
render; when it was found that a red-hot 


 @itinon-ball. was lying at the bottom of the 


unused magazine that, had I selected 
that one, the entire garrison must have 


been blown into eternity.” — Chris. Intel. 


In.a Western Conference one circuit sent 
ina petites fora minister, but said nothing 
at any characteristics as'a preacher or a 
sciplinarian,. One qnpality, however, he 
medst ‘ave:—-* Be eure and us a:good 
said'the petitioners. Of course, 
evyery.one was pussied, and none more so 
then’ the :Bishop. On inquiry, it turned 
out that the cirouit was-situated in a region 
of wide and bridgeless streams, where the 
itinerant, in keeping his appointments, 
wonld have to. rely upon his own powers of 
aquatic locomotion; in fact, one minister 
had been drowned on the circuit, because 


of .his deficiency in this respeot!—North 
American Review. — | jécture, yet we know that the capital of 


TOUCHED INTHE RIGHT SPOT. 


I once had-occasion to present a certain 
charity® to a rous mechanic. He 
seemed. not much inclined to help it; but 
after listening to my representations awhile, 

at. length suddenly gave way, and made 

éerfully, and said, ** ou Know 
re carried the point with me “hag day 


when you made the application?” ‘No,’ 
I’ replied. ‘Well, I'll tell you; I was not 


much moved by any thing you said, till you 
came-to mention that fact about the Israel- 
ites: —‘ He that angen much had nothing 
over; and he that gathered little had no 
Phinks that’s just my own his- 
tory. Once I was a poor, hard-working 
yoehe man. Now I’ve got a good deal 
of property; but as for real comfort and 
use, I get no more out of it now than [ did 
thea. Now, when I r much I've no- 


thing over ; and then, when I gathered 
I lack. 
my case, that I gave up at once.” 

I had, without knowing it, ‘“‘touched him 
in the right spot.” 


do as 
thes Shaideboe can yield a man no more 


knew. it long ago. 
have expressed it with simple force and 
beauty not to be su And the 
widest -and. wisest observer of human life 
has told us that “when goods increase, they 
are increased that eat them; and what good 
is there to the owners thereof, saving the 
beholding of them with their eyes?” 

John Jacob Astor was once complimented 
og. the enormous wealth he had accumulated. 
“Would you be willing,” said he to the 
person. who. made the remark, “to take 
care of all this property just for a main- 
tenance?”’ “No,” said the other; “I 
should think myself entitled to a better 
commission than that.’”’. ‘Well,”’ said Mr. 
Astor, “that’s all that I get out of tt.” 

That's all thet auy man can get out of 
the largest heaps of worldly accumulations; 
except as he “shakes the superflux” to holy 
and charitable objects, ‘and so turns: the 
mere unusual surplus of his wealth into its 
most. solid and enduring treasuring it 


which wax not old,” and con- 


in 
rti treasure in the heavens, 
which faileth not.”’— Tract Journal. 


occurred at the surrender of Fort 


TRUE: PHILOSOPHY. 


: things can never die, 


Byen thoogh they fade; 


Beauty. and minstrelsey 
What though the summer day 
Passes ateve away; 


Doth not the moon’s'eof ray 


Silence the night? 
“Bright things cam never die, 


Seith trae philosophy; 
though he pase by, 


Leaves us the light. 


Kind words can never die, 
_, Cherished and blest ; 
God knows how deep they lie 
Stored in the breast. ioe 
- Like ebildhood’s simple rhymes 
‘Said o'er a thousand times, 


bal Ak Aye, in all years and climes, 


Distant and near. | 
Kind worde can never die, 
Saith trae philosopby: 
Deep in the soul they lie, 

God knows how dear. 


can never die— 
Wrecks of the past 
Float on the memory 
 E’en to the last. 
Many a happy thing, 
Many a dasied spring, 
Flow, on Time’s ceasclees wing, 
Far, far away ; 
Childhood can never die, 
Saith true philosophy; 
Wrecks of our infancy, 
Live on for aye. 


Sweet fancies never die, 
They leave bebind 
Some fairy legacy 
Stored in the mind— be 
Some bappy thought or dream 
Pure as day’s earliest beam, — 
Kissing the gentle stream, 
In the lone grade. 
Yet, though these things pass by, 
Saith true philogopby, 
Bright things can. never die, 
Even though they fade. 
— London Atheneum. 


— 


“SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


~The London Times has a review notice 
of a pamphlet on this subject, by Dr. Col- 
linson, (Hatchard, ) in which some remark- 
able facts are brought out. The historical 
resumé is striking. We are (it states) too 
apt to underrate the destructive capacity of 
this pestilence, and are usefully reminded 
of its former ravages, independently of the 
circumstance that the deaths ascribed to it 
anvually have now risen from 2277 in 1856, 
to 6460 in 1858, and were doubtless still 
more numerous in 1859. We must, indeed, 
revert to the pre Jenner period to estimate 
its wholesale destructiveness. There was 
no small-pox, as far as we can learn, in the 
ancient world, and the disease first appeared 
on the borders of the Red Sea, about the 
sixth century, from what source is now 
barely conjecturable. The first recorded 
case in Europe is probably that of Elfrida, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, and wife of 
Baldwin, of Flanders; A. D, 907 But 
there are reasons to suppose that the disease 
reached England perhaps a century earlier, 
though it did not extend to the north of 
Europe until a much later date. 
the crusades, and the intercourse with the 


Eastern world, its ravages were extended, 


and it was subsequently conveyed by the 
Spaniards to America. In the western 
hemisphere, among the dark-skinned races, 
it was notoriously more fatal than the rav- 
ages of fire, sword, and famine combined. 
In Hispaniola and Mexico, counting its vic- 
tims by three or four millions, it may be 
said to have been. the principal agent in 
annihilating their population. Half a cen- 
tury later it desolated the Brazils, and later 
still, Peru, so that its mines were for a time 
deserted, and its inhabitants reduced to a 
remnant. Prescott has likened its progress 


| to the desolating passage of fire over the 


prairies; and Catlin has estimated that 
among the red Indians it has destroyed, in 
comparatively recent times, 6,000,000— 


that ig to say, half their numbers. It en-— 


tirely swept away certain tribes, such as 
that of the Mandans; and it is stated that, 
the translation of the Bible having been 
made for the Six Nations, by the time it 
was finished there was no one left to read 
it, the entire race having perished of small- 
pox. Even ih Siberia and Iceland, in 
1807, it carried off 18,000 out of 50,000. 
In 1734, it destroyed two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of Greenland. The statistics of 
Eastern countries are mainly matters of con- 


Thibet was deserted for three years, in 
consequence of one of its visitations; and in 
a single year in Russia, it is said to have 
cut off 2,000,000. It has been computed— 
indeed, Dr. Collinson says it may be safely 
asserted—that it has been more fatally 
destructive than any of the pestilences 
which have desolated mankind. 

Even in civilized Europe, the computa- 


| tion of ite ravages heretofore might be stated 


at hundreds of thousands annually. Dr. 
Lettsom says 210,000, Mr. Simon 500,000; 
Bernouilli, 15,000,000 every twenty-five 
years. M de la Condamine assigns to it a 
tenth of the deaths in Sweden and France; 
Dr. Jurin one-fourteenth of those in Eng- 
land, even when it was not raging epidemi- 
cally. Forty-five millions in one century, 
in Europe alone, is the official estimate of 
Denmark, in reply to English inquiries. 
Its ravages in particular families, imply its 
former effects in the aggregate, as illustrated 
by Mr. Simon, in the family of our Wil- 


liam II[. William’s father and mother, his | 


wife, his uacle, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
his cousins, the eldest son and youngest 
daughter of James II., were all victims to 
small-pox; and the great Prince himself 
suffered from it so severely that his consti- 
tution was undermined, and his health per- 
manently shatttered. 

Facts are then given with regard to the 
introduction of inoculation, at the instance 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who, in 
1717, wrote her celebrated letter from 
Adrianople, stating the success with which 
it was practised there; and the subsequent 
discovery of vaccination by Jenner. Vac- 
cination was shortly propagated all over the 
globe by agencies which Dr. Collinson enu- 
merates, and its results in some of the Con- 
tinental countries were even more startling 
and complete than in the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Farr has combined the statistics on this 
head, and either in gross or detail they may 
be considered as conclusive. In Sweden, 
for twenty-eight years previous to the dis- 
covery of vaccination, 2050 out of each 
million died annually of small-pox, while 
for forty years after vaccination, the death- 
rate Gieedacd only 158. In Westphalia it 
came down, under similar circumstances, 
from 2643, to 114; in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, from 4000 to 200. In Den- 
mark the fatality of the disease became but 
an eleventh of what it had been; in Berlin, 
and large parts of Austria, one-twentieth. 
Finally, from observations made for twenty- 
one years, on 40,000 persons in Bohemia, 
it appears that the risk of death to vacci- 
pated persons, if they happen to contract 
the small.pox, is at the rate of 5} to 100 
patients, but the risk of death to non-vacci- 
nated persons when they contract the dis- 
ease, is at the rate of 29 4-5ths for every 
100 patients. And the concurrent testi- 
mony of London, Vienna, and Milan shows, 
on an experience of nearly 26,000 cases, 
that small. pox after vaccination, if it occurs, 
is but a fifth or a sixth part as dangerous as 
the natural disease. 

The remainder of the notice is devoted to 
the disougsion of the causes of the diminution 
in the protective influence of infantine vacci- 


4 nation, Four causes are assigned for the re- 


cent increase of small-pox. First, bad vacci- 


nation in respect of the choice of the matter 


| draft were all foreign. 


employed, and of the observance of the rples. 
by Jenner. Secondly, there is 
reason to believe that, apart from disturbing 
causes, the cow-pox matter itself tends to 
deteriorate by descent. Thirdly, apart from 
the fact of all renewal of lymph having been 
omitted by the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, since Jenner's time, there was some 
time since a demand upon its resources 
which it was unable to supply with lymph 
of the best existing quality; and, fourthly, 
there was no Government requirement of 
vaccination till ——- and even yet this 
is imperfectly enforced. Finally, an esti- 
mate of the effect of these causes in combi- 
nation, tends to restore confidence in vacci- 
nation, when it is performed under the 
conditions which we now know to be 


necessary, and when, as is now , 
we replace the deteriorated ec 
ing again to the original fountain. 


Russia Sheet-Iron; a Field for a Fortune. 
The Philadelphia Gazette says:—‘‘ Few 
persons are aware of the enormous expense 
and difficulties attending the importation of 
Russia sheet-iron into this country, and the 
uantity consumed. The uses to which 
this iron is applied are mainly in the man- 
ufacture of stoves, the difference in its 
favour, in point of durability, being’ very 
great. The imitations that have been at- 
tempted in this country have been hitherto 
so unsuccessful that a field of discovery lies 
still open in this department, in which some 
future inventor will yet doubtless realize a 
princely fortune. That much of the Amerv- 
can Russian iron is sold for the genuine is 
true enough, the imitation in outward ap- 
pearance Wise so close almost as to defy 
detection by any other than an experienced 
judge. The imitation in this respect has 
been very complete; but the art of making 


‘| it wear, and not oxydize from exposure to 


dampness, is still te American manufactur- 
ers a hidden secret. “The indestructible 
quality of Russia-made sheet-iron is really 
extraordinary. We have seen stoves man- 
ufactured of it, which had been in use 
for a period of thirty years, with the sheets 


| almost imperceptibly reduced in thickness. 
| From these facts it is obvious that stoves 
| made of the genuine Russia iron are vastly 


cheaper, at almost any cost, than those 
manufactured of the imitations, which burn 
out in a season or two and give less heat.” 


CURE FOR FROSTED FEET. 


It is said that frosted feet can be speedily 
and certainly cured by being bathed and 
well rubbed with kerosene or coal oil, for 
for a few times, at night before retiring to 
bed. Several persons have already tried it, 
all of whom unite in pronouncing it an 
effectual cure, which, if they are correct, is 
an easy and cheap mode of getting rid of a 
very sore and troublesome affliction. Those 
who have tried it inform us that the feet 
should be well warmed by a hot stove during 
and after the application of the oil, and it 
will certainly effect a speedy cure. Persons 
suffering from the pain of frosted feet will, 
no doubt, do well in giving it a trial, for it 
is surely a very cheap ointment, and one 
that is very easily applied —Harrisburg 
Union. | 


COACHES. 


Coaches became common in the reign of 
James I., although they were still reckoned 
as tokens of great wealth or great profuse- 
ness. They were then habitually drawn by 
six horses, the Sovereign alone appearing 
with eight; and Lady Hatton esteemed as a 
as a valuable privilege the royal license to 
harness four pair of long-tailed steeds at a 
time. The adhe used for purposes of 
Flanders supplied 
the carriage-horses, as Spain furnishdd 
chargers, since English horses were as yet 
but rough Galloways, ill-bred, and of trifling 
value. Postillions, a French device, were 
not employed, to the best of our belief, 
earlier than the Civil Wars. However, 
the coachman was assisted by running foot- 
men and grooms, who trotted on foot beside 
the ambling horses, and were ever ready to 
grasp a bridle in case of need. By the 
Restoration, a change had come over the 
aspect of the country. 

Stage wagons, and even stage coaches, 
such as they were, ran, or rather crawled 
along the main roads. No coach, even of 
that slow order, went west of Exeter, or 
north of York. But women and infirm per- 
sons could, from most places on a great high 
road, contrive to reach London, though at 
irregular intervals. Then came the inno- 
vation of the flying coaches, the first of 
which achieved the stupendous journey 


from Oxford to London between dawn and 


dusk of a single summer’s day. The -emi- 
nent successes of this enterprise, which 
many wiseacres had attempted to nip in the 
bud by derision and solemn warning, led to 


the establishment of such public vehicles” 


in all directions. | 
Meanwhile, London had enlisted the ser- 


vices of a few hackney coaches, and Paris, | - 


still more advanced, had started an omnibus. 
This latter throve wonderfully well, and was 
formally ‘put down” by an act of the 
meddling Parliament of Paris, on the ground- 
that it offered too convenient accommoda- 
tion to the ignoble public. The beginning. 
of the eighteenth century found our island 
still poor in vehicles, though much progress 
had been made. J.ondon and Bath alone 
appear to have possessed a hackney coach ; 
and in the latter town, the first specimen of 
a hired carriage was rabbled by the chair- 
men. The stage wagons carried passengers 
at about three pence per mile—half the fare 
of a flying coach. The transport of goods 
by land cost from five to ten times its pre- 
sent rate. The carriages of the nobility 
were still tinselled arks, with the true gilt 
giogerbread display that we still admire in 
a sheriff’s equipage; they had yet room in- 
side for six or seven persons, including the 
boot, or well, in which were deposited the 
page, the chaplain, or the waiting gentle- 
woman, and they were drawn by six horses. 
It led also to the famous petition of the 
saddlers, spurriers, and hirers out of saddle- 
horses, that Parliament would, in its wisdom, 
check the velocity of such flaming meteors, 
whose reckless speed of seven miles an hour 
threatened ruin to important trades, and the 
decay of horsemanship. And yet, those 
Stuart fliers were poor affairs, after all; 
they were irregular as to their departures 
and arrivals, they took twice as long in win- 
ter as in summer, and they were so continu- 
ally overturned, that no outside passengers 
were ever taken, for fear of broken necks. 
Indeed, in summer, an adventurous es- 
quire, with a light chariot, would sometimes 
journey with a pair; but rainy weather was 
sure to disconcert him; and the orthodox 
six steeds were needed to drag the lumber- 
ing vehicle through the mud of the villain- 
ous roads. In Scotland were few carriages ; 
in Wales, none. When Hade went to oc- 
cupy the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
it cost days of toil, and the labour of scores 
of stout peasants, to get his gilded coach 
along the Holyhead road. Even so late.as 


the French Revolution, country gentlemen 


were more used to ride a short journey, 
with a servant armed with pistols, than to 
order out the awkward coach. Not till after 
the accession of the house of Hanover did 
the caste of running footmen become ex- 
tinct. 

These men, clad in white from head to 
foot, and with long wands in-thcir hands, 
were accustomed to run at a swinging trot, 
in advance of my lord’s carriage, bawling to 
carters and drovers to clear the way. Many 
noblemen were thus preceded, all the long 
way from Scotland, or the West, to London ; 
and the running footman was expeeted to 
do his forty miles, at least, in a day. 

Other rich and noble personages, when 


posting became the rage, were wont to 
travel with relays, compelling their servants 


| be. 
bird. At the end of that time, he should 
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to ride after them in all weathers, sixty, 


seventy, or eighty miles at a stretch. Some 
humane n invented the rumble, or 
‘“dicky,” as a mode of saving all this vi- 
carious fatigue, and by the end of the 
century, journeys, though slow, were not 
performed with any peculiar discomfort.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 

_A Mr. Alfred Chamberlain, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, has recently succeeded, after 
years of patient study and experiment, in 
perfecting a plan for growing fruits and 
flowers in small wire baskets, filled with 
moss, and has obtained a patent for it from 
the government. In one basket, which was 
lately shown at a-horticultural exhibition 
in Brooklyn, New York, were growing, in 
full flower and vigour, a miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants, usually contained on flower 
stands; another basket was filled with straw- 
berry plants, in all stages of growth, those 
fully ripe being of extra size and of most 
luscious flavour, here in November; in a 
third basket was a grapevine, which had 
yielded a dozen bunches of superior grapes; 
in a fourth was a peach tree, which had 
produced ten large peaches, as fine in colour 
and taste as any that are grown in the ordi- 
nary way, and was fully set in fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. But the crowning 
wonder was a pine-apple, also grown in the 
moss-baskets, and far superior, in every re- 
spect, to those grown in pots and pits. Mr. 
Chamberlain stated, that as he had obtained 
a patent, he would tell them the ingredients 
he used, which were moss, bone-dust, char- 
coal, and sand, and that the plants were 
watered with liquid manure about twice a 
week. 


Canary Birds—How to Tame Them. 


Mr. W. Kidd, autbor of the Natural 
History of Song Birds, (an English book,) 


writes as follows: ' 


“ A delightful companion is a little bird, 


intelligent, cheerful, good-tempered, and 
affectionate. - But in order thoroughly to 
appreciate his good Se it is needful 
to secure his heart and confidence. Nothing 
is more easy, particularly if he be young. 
Instead of sending him up stairs, any where, 
to get him out of the way, at once make a 


| guest and companion of him. ‘Where you 


are, there let him be. Talk to him, whistle 
to him, dance to him. The more playfal 
you are, the more playful and merry will he 
A week ought to suffice to tame any 


be able to dance a jig. All depends, how- 
ever,. upon the natural disposition of his 
master or mistress. Birds have no sympa- 
thy with a cold disposition. This is the 
simple reason for so many ineffectual :t- 
tempts to tame them. Not long since, a 
lady who attended one of my lectures, gave 
me a special invitation to her house, wish- 
ing, a8 she expressed it, to introduce me 
to her ‘happy family.’ She had been de- 
lighted, as I afterwards learnt, by the 
freshness of my anecdotes about birds. 
Never shall I forget her entrance. The 
drawing-room door opened, and in she 
walked, her countenance radiant with smiles. 
Seated on the first finger of her right hand 
was one of the ‘happy family’ before al- 
luded to. It was a canary. ‘What a 
loving pair,’ thought I, as I witnessed the 
endearments that passed between them. It 
is not needful to recount the exploits of 
this little pet. Suffice it to say, it was des- 
titute of all fear, and as tame as any bird 
possibly could be; singing sweetly all the 
while it was biting its fair mistress’s lip. 
This was one out of a round dozen other 
tamed feather pets. These, before taking 
my leave, I put through some marvellously 
curious exercises, to the intense amazement 
and delight of the master, the mistress, and 
the maid. ll were present to see the fun. 
Birds are never so pleased as when they 
are noticed and played with. True physi- 
ognomists are they; they intuitively know 
who loves them. 

‘It has been objected to me, that some 
birds are naturally more shy than others, 
and more difficult to tame. It is quite true. 
The best way of meeting the difficulty is, 
to pay the neglected creatures double at- 
tention; to feed them in person, and never 
trust them to the care of a stranger. They 
then get used to you, watch for your fvot- 
step, and are not happy unless when in 
your society.” 


THE DEATH-BED. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our power 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— | 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
_ And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
— Thomas Hood, 


THE THREE CAMP DISEASES. 


Soldiers in camp suffer from three dis- 
eases; diarrhoea, rheumatism, and fever. 
The commonest cause of diarrhwa is bad 
water; its cure, complete rest, and absti- 
‘nence from every kind of food except plain 
boiled rice. All ordinary diseases will yield 
to this treatment in two and a half hours 
or less. Rheumatism is usually brought 
on, not by getting wet, but by remaining in 
wet clothes. Hard drinkers are particularly 
liable to bad attacks. To avoid rheumatism, 
wear flannel, and keep the digestion sound. 
Fevers are generally caught after dark in 
the open air. A man going out on night 
duty should never go hungry, and never 
stand still longer than necessary. Good 
food and active exercise will generally keep 
a man well, unless the air is uncommonly 
deleterious. To cure a case of not very 
severe fever, nothing seems so efficacious as 
a change of air. It is said that the removal 
of a patient only a few miles often works 
an immediate improvement in his condition. 
In scouting along the edge of a swamp at 
night, there is no danger so long as the 
party keeps on the windward side of it. 
These doctrines are laid down in the writings 
of army surgeons and of physicians who 
have given much attention to the subjects 
discussed, and ought, therefore, to be trust- 
worthy. 


AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


Dr. Perkins exhibited at the missionary 
meeting at Lyndon, recently, a copy of the 
New Testament which he found in Persia, 
which was seven hundred years old. It 
was written in the ancient Syriac language, 
(the same spoken by Jesus Christ when on 
earth,) upon parchment, with a reed for a 
pen. of course, the volume was bulky, 
though not as large as we should suppose a 
Testament made in that way would be. It 
was not thicker than a Webster’s unabridged, 
and not more than two-thirds as large. Dr. 


Perkins found three or four copies of the | 


Testament in this form in that country, 
which were, if we understood him, the only 
written language that the people had. By 
the aid of these he made a language for the 
Nestorians, and instructed them in it for 
nearly thirty years. Dr. Perkins said also 
that this New Testament, which had been 
transcribed in this rude manner several 
times, and handed down from the time of 
Christ, was, in every im t respect, the 
same as the Word which we now have—a 
remarkable proof of the authenticity of our 
Bible.— Caledonian, St. Johnsbury, Ve. 


WHITENING SUGAR. 
A GURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


The common sugar of our tables is made 
from the juice of sugar-cane, which grows 
only in very warm countries. This sugar- 
cane resembles the stalks of our Indian 
corn, though its juice is much sweeter. In 
mekiog sugar, the cane is cut into short 
pieces, and passed through a mill to press 
out the juice. This liquid runs off into a 
reservoir, from which it is dipped into boil- 
ers, and boiled down. This process sends 
off the watery part of the sap in steam, 
leaving the sugar behind. When it is 
boiled down to p, this is put into large 
wooden trays called coolers. Here it be- 
comes grain sugar. 

But what me ee dirty brown mass it is. 
Can it be whitened? Yes; and here we will 
tell how man first learned to doit. A hen, 
that had walked through a. puddle of clay 
and water, went into a sugar-house and 
walked over a pile of brown sugar. Some 
one noticed that wherever she stepped the 
sugar was whitened. This man opened his_ 
eyes wide, and by several experiments soon 
discovered the fact that moist clay would 
whiten sugar. And that man’s discovery 
led on to a systematic use of earthen jars, 
wider at one end than the other, and hence 
came the old-fashioned “‘loaf-sugar.”” The 


I was surprised to miss every bird in its 
flight about three weeks since, and sent my 
servant to the dovevot, where he picked up 
seventy-nine dead birds, and ten more in a 
dying state. The birds were buried, but I 
had two dug up and sent to my medical 
man to analyze. On examination, there 
was not a particle of food in their crops, 
which led to the conclusion that the poison 
“was arsenic, as it is a great promoter of di- 
gestion. .I am informed that chemists sell 
a mixture, of which arsenic is the founda- 
tion, and that farmers sow it broadcast over 
the land. On consultation with medical 
men, very eminent in my neighbourhood, 
they were of opinion that if a labourer were 
to pick up a bird and take it to his family 
for dinner, (a not unlikely thing,) it would 
be highly dangerous to human life. If any 
man is brought before me, in case of a fatal 
result occurring, I will undoubtedly commit 
him for trial.” 


A Great Market GaRpDENER.—Charles 
Backus, a Long Island farmer, has under 
cultivation eight large farms, devoted to 
raising vegetables for the New York mar- 
ket. During the past year he has raised 
30 acres of potatoes, 15 or 20 of parsnips, 
carrots, and beets, 50 of corn, 80 of cab- 
bages. One hundred acres are devoted to 
asparagus, and 40 to currants. Three and 
a half acres are under glass for raising early 
salad, radishes, cucumbers, &c. From 300 


raw sugar is put into one of these long jars, 
with the widest end upward. When the 
jar is nearly full of sugar, clay is put on the 
top and kept constantly wet. The water 
runs through the clay and sugar, and finds 
its way out through a small hole at the 
bottom of the jar. In this way the whole 
mass of sugar becomes white. 3 

‘ Our young readers should watch even 
hen tracks, and all other such things, for 
sharp looking and close thinking. often 
amount to something useful. A dull head 
would have shouted ‘Shoo! shoo!’ to the 
old hen, and scraped off her muddy tracks, 
and thought no more about it. Not so this 
wide awake man, as much of a philosopher 
in his way, as Isaac Newton in his, when 
he saw the apple fall.— Am. Agriculturist. 


efarm and Garden, 


Keep THE Farm Stock 
The change from a diet of roast beef and 
mutton chops, with plenty of vegetables, to 
salt pork and crackers, such as was experi- 
enced and complained of by many volun- 
teers for the wars, is hardly less great than 
that to which animals in northern latitudes 
are annually subjected. In a few weeks 
the fresh, juicy herbage, so grateful to bo- 
vine palates, will have felt the frost’s sharp 
breath, and become withered and tasteless. 
Long before the cattle and sheep will cease 
to graze, if kept confined to the pasture, 


their food will be diminished in nutritive — 
Just at this point in the year, with- , 
out proper care, stock will receive a severe ~ 


value. 


check in their growth. There is danger in 
the first place, that commencing to feed 
with an allowance from the winter stores 
may be delayed too long. The object in 
feeding should be not merely to keep ani- 
mals alive, but to keep them gaining in 
weight; and to do this, as the quality of 
food gathered in the pasture decreases in 
value, amends must be made from other 
sources. The value of root crops will now 
be appreciated. First, there will be a large 
quantity of the tops, which are highly rel- 
ished by stock, ready to feed just when 
most needed. When these are exhausted, 
the roots themselves will be taken greedily 
along with the forkful of hay, which the 
provident farmer will allow the cattle every 
night and morning, as the grass begins to 
fail. If there be no roots raised, then sup- 
ply the deficiency by a little corn or oats. 
The grain in this case will not be wasted; 
it will be found in beef, mutton, or wool, 
and thus will only be taking a little longer 
route to market, while it will pay the farmer 
heavy toll, by increasing the value of the 
manure made. In this way, the change 
from summer to winter feeding may be 
made so gradual that the animals, with 
their appetites stimulated by the oe 
sharpness of the weather, will scarcely fee 

it; and by keeping up a variety of food, ai- 
ternately with hay, cut straw, stalks, roots, 
and grain, they may be kept in full vigour 
and growing during the whole winter, and 
start off vigorously in spring. 


Tae IMPORTANCE OF CuRRYING ANTI- 
MALS.—It is well known that every hair, 
whether long or short, is covered with nu- 
merous little barbs, like the barbs of fish- 
hooks, and, therefore, when a number of 
hairs are brought in contact with each other, 
and moved back and forth, they will work 
in among each other, and often form a mass 
so tangled—like the mane of a colt, which 
our ancestors have often taught us to believe 
were the stirrups of witches, which were 
accustomed to ride them in the dark nights 


| —that it is difficult to disentangle them. 


The only means that cattle have of scratch- 
ing themselves many times, is to apply their 
tongues; and when the hair comes off, as it 
many times does by the handful, more or 
less of it will adhere to their tongues, and 
many times finds its way into their stomachs; 
and the reciprocating motion of the stomachs 
of animals which chew the cud would soon 
form a bunch of hair into a pellet; and as 
more hair was taken into the stomach from 
day to day, it would be very sure to all col- 
lect in one mass. Now, when an animal 
begins to shed its coat of hair, there always 
appears to be more or less irritation of the 
skin, and if the card or currycomb is not 
used pretty freely, the tongue must be ap- 
plied; and if an animal is well curried every 
day, when it is shedding its coat, it will be 
far less liable to collect hair in its stomach. 
A ball of hair—being indigestible—in the 
stomach would be very likely to injure its 
energies, so as to produce disease, and even- 
tually premature death. 


AGRICULTURE IN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
—QOur readers will be surprised to learn 
that an island off the bleak and barren 
coast of British America, lashed by the 
fierce waves of the Pacific, and exposed to 
the keen northern blasts, should be almost 
an agricultural Eden. Only a few years 
have now elapsed since the first attempts 
towards the developing of the agricultural 
resources of Vancouver’s, yet during the 
past season all the products belonging to 
warmer climes have been grown in abun- 
dance. On the 3d of October, the first 
agricultural exhibition of the island took 
place, at Victoria. There were numerous 
varieties of pears, apples, plums, and even 
peaches to be seen. Turnips, cabbages, 
pumpkins, potatoes, onions, and other vege- 
tables crowded the tables in abundance. 
The red and white Shaw potatoes exhibited 


were equal, in the opinion of the judges, to |. 
those produced in any part of the world. 


Carrots, cabbages, and pumpkins, from the 
Governor’s garden, obtained prizes. The 
apples were superior to those raised in Cali- 
fornia or Oregon. Grapes, tomatoes, peach- 
es, nectarines, and Indian corn were also to 
be seen. Under the head of animals, sheep 
and swine from the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were on exhibition. Yearling ewes and 
rams of the pure Southdown breed, milch 
cows, a bull of the Sussex breed, and nu- 
merous other varieties of stock, contributed 
to the interest of the occasion. 


Tae Use or PorsoneD GRAIN BY Far- 
MERS.—The practice of scattering abroad 
poisoned grain, for the destruction of rooks 
and small birds, has very much increased of 
late. The very dangerous consequences at- 
tendant on this practice, is shown by a letter 
which a magistrate has written to the 
Field :—*‘In the course of the sowing time 
last year, my keepers told me that they 
picked up no less than seventeen pheasants 
in one field. I have a large manorial dove- 
cot, containing at times from two hundred 
to three hundred pigeons, which were ac- 


! customed to fly in flights of forty or fifty. | 


to 350 labourers are employed in the sum- 
mer season, and twelve large wagons loads 
of produce are every day sent to the city. 
His business in a single year amounted to 
$100,000. Only thirteen years ago two 
wagon loads a week was the. whole amount 
of produce raised by Mr. Backus, who has 
every year since extended his operations, 
until they probably now exceed those of 
any market gardener in the Union. 


Goats —It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that this homely little animal is 
quite a profitable investment for a poor 
farmer. The female will give about two 
quarts of milk daily, for three months after 
kidding; after about three months, the 
quantity gradually decreases, and milking 
should cease entirely six weeks before the 
birth of another kid. The milk is nearly 
as rich as cream taken from cow’s milk, 
and for coffee and tea it is unsurpassed. 
The cost of keeping a goat is very small. 
They will thrive on “the mere cuttings 
and trimmings of plants and refuse from 
the garden,” and their milk is not affected 
in quality, even by their eating poisonous 
‘shrubs. They are very hardy, and will 
ah comfortably in the poorest kind of a 
shed. 


Children's 


WHAT A BISHOP HAD TO DO. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


A cloudy morning often ushers in a fine day, 
and disappointments in early years are often 
followed by a life of happiness and prosperity. 

Long ago, about two hundred and sixty 
years, @ poor lad was seen travelling on foot in 
England. He carries over his shoulder, at 
the end of a stick, all the clothing he has in 

the world, and has in bis pocket an old leather 
purse, with a few pieces of money, given him 
by his mother, when, with a throbbing, prayer- 
ful heart, she took her leave of him on the 
road, a short distance from their own cottage. 

And who was John? for that was his name. 

He was the son of poor, but honest and pious 
parents, small farmers in a village called Ug- 
borough. John had six brothers and five sis- 
ters, all of whom had to labour hard on a farm 
for a living. He was a pious lad, and at four- 
teen used to assist the parish clerk in singing, 
and other parts of divine worship. When the 
old clerk died, John hoped to fill his place; 
but being disappointed in this, with the con- 
sent of his parents, he set out to get a living 
elsewhere. 
At the city of Exeter, where he first went, 
he met with no success; but as he looked on 
the old cathedral, and in the bookseller’s win- 
dows, a strong desire arose in his mind to 
become a scholar, and at.once he set off for 
the University of Oxford, a distance of some 
two hundred miles, walking the whole weary 
way. At night he sometimes slept in barns, 
or on the sheltered side of a haystack. He 
lived chiefly on bread and water, with occa- 
sionally a draught of milk as a luxury. 

Arrived in the splendid city of Oxford, his 
clothing nearly worn out and very dusty, bis 
feet sore, and his spirits depressed, he knew 
not whattodo. 

He had heard of Exeter College in Oxford, 
and thither he went, and, to his great delight, 
was engaged by the cook as “‘scullion,” to 
carry coals into the kitchen, clean pans and 
kettles, and do that kind of work. 

His studious habits soon attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities, who admitted him 
into the College as a poor scholar, providing 
for all his wants. He studied hard, and was 
soon at the head of hisclass. He rose to great 
eminence as a scholar, was very useful as a 
minister of Christ, and many years before his 
death, which took place when he wag seventy- 
two, he visited his father and mother, who 
were delighted to see their son not only “a 
great scholar,” but a pious bishop. | 

Such was the history of Dr. John Prideaux, 
who used to say, “If I had been parish clerk 
of Ugborough, I should never have been Bishop 
of Worcester.” | | 


IN JESUS. 


At a boys’ prayer-meeting, which I con- 
ducted some time ago, I requested that all who 
felt that they were really happy should hold 
up their bands. One band only was held up. 
The owner of that hand was a stout, strong 
lad, about seventeen, dressed in coarse clothes, 
and blackened from head to foot by the effects 
of his daily toil, like a chimney sweep; his 
appearance told rather of hard work and pri- 
vation, than of happiness; yet when I made 
my request, without a moment’s hesitation, 
and with a bright, confident smile on his face, 
up went his hand. 

‘‘What makes you happy?” I said. 

The answer was given in a deep, steady 
voice, expressive of a mind entirely and satis- 
factorily convinced of the truth of its conclu- 
sions—“ Curist!” 

This poor uneducated lad had discovered 
experimentally the solution of that important 
problem, which has puzzled so many wise 
heads since the creation of the world, ‘‘ Where 
is happiness to be found?” He had found it 
in the only place in the universe where it can 
be found—in “Christ.” 

I have watched the lad closely, and believe 
his assertion to be true. He is happy, and it 
is his childlike faith in Christ that makes him 
so. He can say— 

me is my light, my life, my care, 
‘My blessed hope, my heavenly prize ; 
Déarer than all possessions are, 
Chief of ten thousand in my eyes.” 


A WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT 
ORDER. 

- Little friends, put things right back in their 
proper places. Never leave things all about, 
helter-skelter, topsy-turvy—never. When you 
use any article—hoe, shovel, rake, pitchfork, 
axe, hammer, tongues, boots or shoes, books, 
slates, pencils, writing-apparatus, pins, thim- 
bles, pin-cushions, needles, work-baskets, kit- 
chen furnitare, every article of housewifery or 
husbandry, no matter what it is—the very mo- 
ment you liave done using it, return it to its 
proper place. Be sure to have a special place 
for every thing—a place for every thing, and 
every thing in its place. Order, order, perfect 


How much precious time is saved (aside from 
vexation ) by observing order—systematic regu- 
larity. And little folks shoald begin early to 
preserve order in every thing—form habits of 
order. These loose, slip-shod, slatternly habits 
are formed in childhood, and habits once form- 
ed cling for life. 


order, is the watchword—heaven’s first law. |. 


Young friends, begin early to keep things : 


straight in their proper place; stady neatness, 
order, economy, sobriety—every thing just, 
honest, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
« Little things—ay, little things— 
Make up the sum of life; 
_ Then let us watch these ‘little things,’ 
And so respect each other, 
That not a word, or look, or tone, 
May wound a friend or brother.” 


— Golden Rule. 


R. HODGE’S PAMPHLET. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

An Article on the Relations of these Countries. 
Reprinted from the January number of the Prince- 
ton Review. Price 15 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 
jan 25—3t 


“COALS. 
TT. W. NEILL & CO., 


YARD, Sours-East Corner or Broap 
CaLLOWBILL Srreets, 


DEALERS IN 


Superior White Ash, Tamaq 


Lehigh Coals. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE—Troy, New York.—The Seventy- 
sixth Semi-annual Session of this well-known 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural Sciences, will commence on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1862. A full course 
in Military Science is now in progress. Gradu- 
ates of the Institute find no difficulty in obtainin 
very desirable positions as Civil, Naval, an 
Teepe Engineers. The Annual Register, 
iving full particulars, can be obtained of Pro- 
essor CHARLES Drowns, Director. 
jan 4—6t N. 8. 8. BEMAN, President. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartz & Soxn—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Ph ia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
vings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
4 Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


july 20—tf 


_E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA, 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


— 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, | ** 


821 CHestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR 1862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. Small 
12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts, 
The work of the gospel in Maderia, from 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the test fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1862. 
Illustrated. Price 6 cents, or $4 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent. 
| FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book of Books: 18mo. Two I)lustra- 
tions By 72. Price15 cents. Postage 3 ota. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “ Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” &c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE'S SCRAP- K. 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two [llus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 


ae 7 cents. 

JOHN WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 


The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 

Sailors. Among which are— 
The Soldier’s Pocket-Book. In English and 
German. Each 5 cents. 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 
Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
dec 14—4t Business Correspondent, 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 


Where he invites his Customers and Others, 


who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
dec 21—3m 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, 4c.—_ 


Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ww. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 

R. D. BARDWELL ‘4 Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 

8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, I1L 
feb 16—tfJ 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner ‘alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 


see his Friends and Customers. 
Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may 11—+tf 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—WNo. 530 
Broadway, New York—Have just ready: 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second 
Series. Uniform with the First Series. 75 cents, 
Also, a new edition of the First Series. 75 cents. 
The Postman’s Bag. Sixteen Illustrations. 75 
cents. 
Miss MARSH’S TRACTS. 
1. The Voice of Ho 5 cents. 
2. Brave, Kind,and Happy. 5 cents. 


3. Ready. 5 cents. 
Midnight Chimes. Containing the above. Cloth, 
25 cents. 


The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By Madame 
De $1. 


The Pathways of Promise. 18mo, magenta 
edge, neat. 50 cents. 
houghts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. 
Edited $1. | 


Hall. 
Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of John Angell James. Including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 

A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 


8vo. $3. 
BY A. L. E. 

Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play-Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief’s Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 


Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 

Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 

Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 

The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 

Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. 
Stewart. 75 cents. 

The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. New edition. 50 cents. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. a 

Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo's 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents. 


. IN PRESS. : 

1. The Life of Arthur Vandeleur of the Royal 
Artillery. By the Author of the “ Life of Captain 
Vicars.” — 

2. God’s Way of Peace. A Book for the Inquir- 
ing. By the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 

3. Health. By Dr. John Brown, author of 
and His Friends.” 

4. Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 

5. Christian Thought and Work. By W. L. 
Alexander, D.D. 

6. The Influence of the Supernatural on the 
Natural. By McCoshb. 

7. Dr. John Brown’s Exposition of Hebrews. 
Two volumes. 8vo. 

8. Shady Side. New edition. 

9. The Canon of Scripture. By Dr. Gaussen. 

10. The Sympathy of Christ with Man. By 
Dr. Winslow. 

11. Life of Juliane, Sister of William, Prince of 
Orange. 
12. The Religion of Life. By the Rev. Dr 
Guthrie. 
13. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. By A. L. 0. E. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

: No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | 

jan 25—3t 


18mo. Two Illustra- |. 


yn, N. Y. 


February.1, 1862; 


NEW sTYLE 
ALBUM.—Now read 


THE EXTENSION PH OTOGRAPH ALBUM, 
holding 12 Portraits, and so arranged that é 

ma - fe 
earried in the ket. Price 75 cents. toy 
_An Album, with 12 Portraits, selected 
are cen 
Miuitary Orricers. 


Gex,. WASHINGTON, 
SCOTT’ 


McCLELLAN, 
McDOWELL, ER, 
SHERMAN, Port Royal, Cor. BERDAN, 
KELLY, “ @EARY, 

McCALL, “ WISTAR, 


HALLECK, “« HOFFMAN. 
FITZ JOHN PORTER, 
Lizvr. Cor. KANE. 


Orricers. 
Com. GOLDSBOROUGH, Com. WIL 
DU 


KES, 
PONT, « HOLLINS, Rebel. 
FOOT, in command Lisur. FAIRFAX. 
Mississippi Fleet. 
Crvinians. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Rev. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 
ae Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
For sale by sig 

WILL & MARTIEN, 
estaut Pail 
jan 2 street, Philadelphia. 


ITERARY INSTITUTE TO LEASE.—The 
Marshall Collegiate Institute, of Mercers- 
rg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, will be 
leased, for educational purposes, on the Ist day of 
April, 1262, consisting of the large Preparato 
building, Mansion House, and Hall, fitted up wi 
school furniture. Suitable grounds attached, em- 
bracing every convenience, costing thirty thou- 
sand ready to receive 
proposals. ress any of the undersigne 
Rev, De, THOMAS CREIG fas 
ev. Dr. A 
ATCHISON RITCHEY, Committes 
JOHN SHIRTS, 
25—6t 


jan 
C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, wil glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

H. © BLAIR. 


july 20—tf 


w= TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new ented yoke 
and other improved mountings, endis 
every Partonler. For information in regard to 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
re 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to 


fore hope for a continuance of 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATIONS.—Hymns of Faith and 
Hope. Second Series. By Horatius Bo- 
nar, D.D. 12mo. Bevelled, 75 cents. 
The Cross-Bearer. A Vision. Ilustrated, 
ed on tinted paper. 12mo. Cloth gilt, $1.50. 
Poems: with other Notes. 
By T. H. Stockton, D.D, ustrated. 12mo. $1. 
Melodies for Childhood. Illustrated. 12mo. 78 
cen 
Ww 


ts. 
ford. Illustrated. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Choice Selections from the Holy Scriptures; or, 
Honey from the Rock. With an appropriate verse 
from the Psalms of David, Compiled 
in the year. 32mo. 25 cents. 

Midnight Chimes; or, The Voice of Hope. By 
the author of “ Captain Vicars,” “English Hearts 
and Hands,” 4c. 18mo. 25 cents. 

_ The Little Drummer Boy, Clarence D. McKen- 
zie. 18mo. 25 cents, 

The Young Sargeant; or, the Triumphant Sol- 
dier. By the author of “Opposite the Jail,” &c. 


18mo. 25 cents. 

Little Kitty’s Knitting Needles. By Rev. P. B. 
Power, A.M. 18mo. 325 cents. 7 

*,* Any of the above books will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


jan 18—3t 
APOTHECARIES,.—A favourable opportu- 

nity is offered to a young Man acquainted 
with the Drug and A 
lish himself in a Town within sixty miles of 
where there is no other Store of the 
kind. member of tLe Presbyterian Church 


jan 25—2t 


rating, or oe their Houses of 


ga ve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 


uilding. Sent free 7 addressin 
| - STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 
HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1862—J ust 
published, contains the following articles: 
Arr. I.—God and Revelation. 

“ IL—Memoirs of Philip de Mornay. 

“ IlIl.—The Human Body as related te Sancti- 

fication. 

“ TV.—Bilderdijk. 

“ V.—Are there too many Ministers? 

“ VI.—England and America. 

Short Notices. : 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited 4 the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
ber, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to —— of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. | 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
a for two years, postage paid. 

- 8ix or more persons uniting in @ club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 


will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association, 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
lars will invariably be charged. 
4. Theological Students, Missionaries, xoung 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. ?, 
5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
ear. 
abeve are the ay upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 
Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 
ed to remit by check or draft, to order of 
PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
gee Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
atourrisk. jan 25—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 


way, New York, by , 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. . 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 


$1000 
$20.00 


| Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fve copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO., 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


oF PHOTOGRAPH 


werrented in 


keys, ns, mountings, warrantee, 4c., send 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


to show our Friends the best | 


at prices 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and tree 


te 


an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 


for each day 


scary business, to estab- 


Office of the Presbyterian. : 
T O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
ine Economy, with 


$4 experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 


N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decdra- — 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, | 


at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, © 


4 anid the details of them. are « NEGLEY 
By Oliver Wendel! Holmes, M D., 
ta medical lecture; but then it 
th his masterly pen, a vari 
all, howev Aug OD Pp ipal 
4 Atlantic. Monthly for February comes 
fesighted. with jong list of readable articles. 
a We subjoin’s list:—1. Battle-Hymn of the Repub- | 
2. “Agnes of Sorrento, 3. Our Artists in 
aly. 4." the A.C. 5. Snow, 
4 Methods of Study in 
winter. 10, Ease in Work. 13. As Port Royal, 
3 ‘there | many Ministers?” is published in a 
3 
q 
7 | 
a pre erred. 
Address 
Beauty an nvenience, can obtain valuable 
q | information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on : 
, 0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St, Springfield, Mass 
A. D. F. RANDO™PH, 683 Broadway, 
3 
3 
mm fowc ved @ man in the right spot. What | 
Ja 
3 S@idaghtful man who has passed through 
q various conditions, has had his ups and 
: weights are somehow put in both sides of | 
j the way which pretty nearly equalize our 
4 different conditions. Why, the heathen 
2 
‘word is commonly, but 
regarded as of French n. Its form Z 
meanic is aleo often sight of, 
it correctly applies only to 
: pass the night under. arms, or | 
in defence, it is frequently | 
used eneamping and passing the | | 


